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ABSTRACT 

The report is an evaluation of the er pniE c co^tent 
and teaching strategies in social studies textbook:^ .e used in 

grades 10, 11, and 12, The study, conducted by the ^ ^or 
Economic Education, Purdue University, vas part of ^ cgarten 
through grade twelve assessment of the treatment of «^ mics in 
social studies textual materials made under th^^ dire ;tion of the ' 
Joint Council on Economic Education. The prim; purpose of the 
project vas to provide information that might .d to an improvement 
in social studies texts. A committee of economists and economic 
professors selected and analyzed a sampling of textbooks published 
after 1967 in the following' categories: government (including 
civics) , problems of democracy, geography, anthropology, and 
sociology. High schor>:l economics and history textbooks vere not 
examined by this cen^:er. Content criteria used ¥ev^ those recommended 
by the Task Force Ret ort. Major fiiidings indicated that the ability 
to both identify an economic problem and to analyze economic issues 
will not be instillcuf by the materials. Economics vas not treated 
systematically; erro.^s of fact, out-of date information, and 
misapplication of e<v:raomic concepts vere found. Rela <^d drcuments are 
SO 006 759, SO 006 7f0, SO 006 762. (Author/RM) 
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Preface 



Economic education is becoming a reality in the school curriculum. 
Rapid progress depends, however, on several factors including teacher com- 
petence in the area and materials adapted to the particular maturity level of 
the students. We have always believed that economics is a continuing 
sequence of study beginning with grade i and continuing through the under- 
graduate years. Efforts are being carried out to improve economic educa- 
tion at all these levels. 

Through the years, teachers have stressed the need for good materials 
to help in achieving economic understanding by their sluyents. The Joint 
Council and other groups have attempted to fill this need as is witnessed by 
the variety of bibliographies we have produced. These cover pamphlet mate- 
rials, audiovisuals, games and simulations, and children's stories. Numerous 
teacher's guides have been produced. All these materials have b'een helpful. 
But the fact remains that the basic material for student study is the textbook. 

Because of this and because of its desire to contribute to better eco- 
nomic education. The Sean^-Roebuck Foundation agreed to sponsor the first 
authentic evaluation of economics in the social studies textbooks, grades 1- 
12. The report would be another milestone in the Joint Council's efforts to 
be of assistance to authors, publishers and teachers. By such an evaluation, 
guidelines for new texts and revisions of old ones would be established and 
the improvements that have been made slowly over the years in texts would 
be immeasurably accelerated. 

The Joint Council expresses its deep appreciation to The Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation for the support it has, given to this project. This is but one of a 
number of projects for the improvement of economic education that have 
been made possible by the Foundation over the years. 

We are indebted to those who prepared the reports and they are identi- 
fied in the text. The assignment was difficult and time-consuming and called 
for critical judgments. George G. Dawson and S. Stcwell Symmes of our 
staff, who prepared the introductory chapter and shepherded the project to 
completion, deserve our appreciation as well. 

The Joint Council will make every effort to cooperate in making the 
recommendations of the report a reality. . 

M. L. Frm^i^el! President 
April 1973 Joint Council on Economic Education 
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PART ONE 



General 
introduction 



This General Introduction was prepared by George G. Dawson, Direc- 
tor of Research, and S. Stowell Symmes, School Services Program, Joint 
Council on Economic Education. 




In late summer of 1971, the Joint Council on Economic Education be- 
gan intensive planning for an analysis and evaluation of the treatment ct eco- 
nomics in social studies textual materials used in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools/ Financial support was received from The Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation. 

Purpose 

The primary purpose of the project was to provide information that 
might lead to an improvement in social studies texts. Numerous studies have 
been made of textbooks in recent years. In 1968, for example, A Report on 
the Treatment of Minorities in American History Textbooks was produced 
by the Michigan State Department of Education in Lansing. In 1970, 
Robert D. Price and Theltna Spencer reported on "Elementary Social Studies 
Textbooks and Their Relevance to the Negro Child" in The Social Studies 
(April 1970). In 1971, Michael B. Kane's Minorities in Textbooks: A 
Study of Their Treatment in Social Studies Texts was published by Quad- 
rangle Books, Inc. Also in 1971 Thomas E. Fox and Robert D. Hess of 
Stanford University' shared with the Joint Council the preliminary results of 
their study of the treatment of race relations, income distribution, political 
processes and ecological practices in social studies textbooks for grades 3, 5 
and 9. And, of course, Norman Townshend-Zellner's study, "A New Look 
at the High School Economics Texts," was published in the fall 1970 issue 
of The Journal oi Economic Education,- 

While the Joint Council attempted to learn from other textbook studies, 
examining their procedures as well as their findings, it also hoped to avoid 
some of the practices associated with earlier work. In particular, it should be 



^For a forerunner to this textbook evaluation project, see "Economics in the Schools: 
A Report by a Special Textbook Study Committee of the Committee on Economic Edu- 
cation of the American Economic Associatio i," American Economic Review, 53 No. 1, 
Part 2 (March 1963), Supplement. 

2For other examples of textbook studies see Elizabeth Burr, Susan Dunn and Norma 
Farquhar, "Women and the Language of Inequality," Social Education (December 1972), 
841-845; Foundation for Change, Racism Rating: Textbook Evaluation by the Mexican 
American Education Commission^ New York: Foundation for Change, 1972; Indian His- 
torian Press, Textbooks and the American Indian^ San Francisco: Indian Historian Press, 
1970; Michael Kane, Minorities in Textbooks: A Study of Their Treatment in Social 
Studies Texts, New York: Quadrangle Books, 1971; Task Force on Racism and Bias, 
Criteria for Teaching Materials in Reading and Literature, Urbarja, 111.: National Council I 
of Teachers of Englisn, n.d.; Will Scoggins, "The Anti-Labor Bias in School books," AFL- 
CIO American Federationist (December 1967), 10-13; Albert Alexander, *'Does the 
American History Textbook Still Wear a Grey Flannel Cover?" Social Education (March 
1969), 300-305. 
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clear that the purpose of the Joint Council was not to mount one more as- 
sault on already beleaguered publishers and authors. Nor was it intended 
to gain publicity through sensational headlines reporting gross inadequa- 
cies on the part of the producers of text materials. 

The Joint Council's aim was entirely a positve one. In the judgment 
of most ol the committee members participating in this study and of the 
Joint Council staff members involved, the social studies textual materials of 
today are vastly superior to those of ten or fifteen years ago. Most authors 
and publishers have done a superb job in making their materials more inter- 
esting, attractive, relevant, scholarly and in tune with the newer teaching 
strategie^s. The purpose, then, was to make a good job even better. Hope- 
fully, authors and publishers will be able to strengthen and improve 
the economics components of their materials with the help of this report. 
Textbook selection committees in the schools will not be told which is the 
"best" book to buy, but the report will alert them to the kinds of things they 
should be looking for if they are concerned with better economic education. 
Classroom teachers will be apprised of the strengths and weaknesses which 
texts have in the area of economics, and will thus be able to capitalize on 
the former and prepare to compensate for the latter. Teacher-training pro- 
grams, such as economic education workshops and regular courses in meth- 
ods, can use the report as an example of how textbooks can be evaluated and 
perhaps as a model for trainees engaging in similar studies. Those interested 
in research in economic education will find the report of value in tracing the 
history of the teaching of economics at the precollege level, and again as a 
possible model for their own evaluation and research efforts. Finally, or- 
' ganizations such as the Joint Council will be able to identify areas for which 
supplementary materials are needed. 

Committee Selection 

I Four committees were selected by the Joint Council to study the mate- 

rials and prepare the data for the reports. The- membership was to include 
both economists and educators familiar with conditions and teaching prac- 
tices at the relevant levels. Each of these committees was based at one of the 
Joint Council's afl&liated Councils or Centers for Economic Education. The 
Committee to Study Elementary School Texts, chaired by Donald G. 
Davison, was based at the lova Council on Economic Education, The Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City. The Iowa Committee included, in addition to 
Davison, an Associate Professor of Economics at the University of Iowa, the 
Social Studies supervisor from the Des Moines Public Schools, and six teams 
of teachers from* Iowa schools. Each of the teacher teams was made up of 
two or three persons representing different grade levels. Some of these teach- 
ers are winners of Kazanjian Awards for the Teaching of Economics. 
Davison and his associates have had vast experience in preparing econom- 
ics materials for elementary school use and in testing and evalqating such 
material. 

The Center for Economic Education at Tufts University in Medford, 
Massachusetts, provided the Committee to Study Junior High School Mate- 
rials. Chairing the Committee was George G. Watson, Jr., Director of the 
^'^^nter and a social studies teacher in Winchester High School, Winchester, 
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Massachusetts. The other members included the Deputy Chairman of the 
Economics Department at Tufts University, an Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Tufts> a middle-school social studies teacher, and a former direc- 
tor of social studies from the Winchester Public Schools. 

The Committee to Examine High School Textbooks in Government 
and Civics, Problems of Democracy, Geography, Anthropology and Soci- 
ology was located at Purdue University, under the direction of Dr. Dennis 
J. Weidenaar, Director of the Purdue Center for Economic Education. The 
other members were the Director of the Indiana Council on Economic Edu- 
cation, an Associate Professor of Economics at Purdue, and an Associate 
Professor of Social Studies Education at Purdue. 

Dr. James B. O'Neill, Director of the Center for Economic Educatio*^ 
at the University of Delaware in Newark, Delaware, assembled and le.^ tne 
Committee to Study Eleventh and Twelfth Grade United States anr- World 
History Textbooks. It included a member of the University's Economics 
Department, the Social Studies Coordinator of the Newark Public Schools, 
and a Professor from the University's College of Education. 

How the Committees Functioned 

The selection of materials for examination was not a simple matter. 
The general plan was to include social studies textual materials intended for 
use as basic sources of inforination for students, along with materials devel- 
oped explicitly for student and teacher use in conjunction with the selected 
texts. Pamphlets, games, audiovisual aids and other supplementary learning 
materials were to be excluded. Since high school economics textbooks have 
been evaluated already (see the Townshend-Zellner report), and since text- 
books devoted entirely to economics are uncommon at the elementary and 
junior high school levels, materials intended specifically for the teaching of 
economics were not included. 

The elementary school committee concentrated on textbook series pub- 
lished in 1968 or later. The 1968 date is somewhat arbitrary, but it seems 
reasonable to conclude that materials published before 1968 will be dropped 
by many school systems within five years. The Committee could thus con- 
centrate upon texts which are fairly recent and upon revisions of earlier pub- 
lications. In eflfect, then, the books examined probably reflect those which 
will be 'ised more frequently in the 1970's because they ure available, are on 
adoption lists, or will be on such lists. Most of the series were produced by 
major textbook publishers with a nationwide market. To ascertain whether 
or not the selected books are indeed being used, the Joint Council sent a 
questionnaire to over 100 school systems, listing the texts and asking the 
respondents to indicate whether the series is being used in toto, in part or not 
at all. Although it cannot be said with great confidence that the 50 systems 
which replied represent a truly random sample of American school systems, 
they do range from small (less than 2,000 pupils) to very large (572,000 
pupils). Total enrollmen in the reportihg systems approaches 2.5 million 
pupils. If we can assume that this is a representative sample, the results of 
the questionnaire indicate that the selected series are widely used. The ele- 
mentary committee planned to examine 12 series, but reduced this to ten 
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when material they considered vital to two of the series could not be ob- 
tained. Unfortunately, some new material was not included because it was 
not available in time. (This includes, for example, the revision of Lawrence 
Senesh's Our Working World series, which was not in print until 1973.) 

The junior high school committee compiled a list from Bowker's bib- 
liography of textbooks in print, wrote major publishers for copies of the 
titles identified, requested information on any new material that might be 
available, and made personal contact with publishers' representatives at the 
annual meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies. As a result, 
39 books were obtained and examined. Again, 1968 was used as the cut-off 
date. Although works intended for senior high schools are sometimes 
used in grades 7. 8 or 9, these were not taken into consideration by 
this committee. 

After having examined the Bowker list, the Committee on High School 
Government, Problems of Democracy, Geography, and Sociology and An- 
thropology books wrote to state education departments in the ten most pop- 
ulous states in the nation, asking for lists of the textbooks used. Four states 
replied (Califomia, Indiana, Texas and Wisconsin). Any book used by at 
least two states was selected for study. In addition, this committee examined 
some new materials which are well-known but were not reported by the re- 
sponding states, possibly because they are too new to have been widely 
adopted. An example is the material emanating from the High School 
Geography Project. The final selections were checked with several specialists 
in social studies education, who affirmed that the choices were probably rep- 
resentative of the most widely used materials or of materials which will ^ 
probably be adopted in many school systems. Nothing predating 1968 was 
included. 

The Committee on High School History Texts found 62 books in the 
Bowker listing published since 1967. Since it was not possible to examine 
all of them, the committee decided to select a sample. They also chose one 
book published before 1967, because this text is so widely used that it would 
have been unwise to exclude it. Other criteria were that the books be repre- 
sentative of those widely used in classrooms throughout the nation, that the 
authors be persons "respected in their fields," and that the materials represent 
works in which history is reinforced by other social science disciplines. Fur- 
thermore, the sample would have to contain books representing ( 1 ) the tra- 
ditional, historical narratives still used in many schools; (2) historical 
narratives enlarged to include other social &:ience disciplines; and (3) mate- 
rials in which critical thinking/inquiry skills are systematically developed 
throughout. Nine books on world history were chosen. (There were 16 
worid history texts in the Bowker list.) Of the 46 United States history 
texts in the Bowker list, ten were selected. 

The Joint Council ljuestionnaire described above (in reference to the 
elementary school materials) was also used for the secondary texts, and the 
results would seem to indicate that the works chosen by the junior and senior 
high school committees are fairly representative. 

The major problem for the committees was the decision on how to 
make the analyses of the selected materials. While the project was still in 
^^f" planning stage, members of the Joint Council staff met to discuss this 
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matter. This group attempted to spell out the duties of each committee, lO 
establish criteria for assessing the economic content of the materials, and to 
develop a uniform work sheet for committee use. Each committee was 
charged with the responsibility of selecting the materials to be examined; of 
reporting on the range of economics included in the texts, the relative em- 
phasis upon various aspects of economics found within the books, the qual- 
ity of the presentation of economics, and the suitability of the economics 
comi jncnis for the intended users of the textbooks; and making recommen- 
dations for improvements, if necessary. 

In considering the adequacy and appropriateness of the economics com- 
ponents, the committees were advised to use as a framework the ideas and 
concepts listed below. (These were obtained from James D. Calderwood's 
Teachers Guide to Developmental Economic Education Program, Part One, 
which in turn reflects the content recommended by the well-known Task 
Force Report. Calderwood's booklet was published by the Joint Council in 
1964. The Report of the National Task Force on Economic Education, Eco- 
nomic Education in the Schools, is available from the Joint Council at $1.50 
per copy.) This content outline was used for common reference. It was not 
assumed that each book should have all the ideas in it, nor was it considered 
essential that each series contain e\ery concept in the outline. The books 
were not judged against the Task Force Report. The Joint Council simply 
wanted to know what was included and what was not, so that recommenda- 
tions for the production of supplementary material could be made. 



ECONOMIC IDEAS AND CONCEPTS 

I. The Importance of Economics and the Nature of Economic Under- 
standing 

A. WHY ECONOMICS IS IMPORTANT 

1 . Dealing with economic problems 

2. Making economic decisions 

3. Developing capacity to think objectively 

B. WHAT ECONOMICS IS and WHAT IT IS NOT 

1 . Economics as a social science 

2. Microeconomics and macroeconomics 

3. Abstract reasoning 

4. Scientific method ai;d economic theory 

5. Statics and dynamics 

6. Value judgments 

7. Economic skills 



II. The Central Economic Problem in All Societies: Wants, Scarce Re- 
somrces, the Need for Decision-Making, and the Need for an 
Economic System 
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ECONOMIC WANTS 
1. Defined and identified 



2. Their never-ending nature 

B. CONSUMPTION, CONSUMERS, AND CONSUMPTION 

GOODS AND SERVICES 

1. Meanings of terms 

2. Consumption goods in contrast to capital goods 

C. PRODUCTION AND PRODUCERS 

1. Need for production 

2. Meanings of terms 

3. Middlemen as producers 

D. PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES or THE FACTORS OF PRO- 

DUCTION 

1 . Land or natural resources 

2. Labor 

3. Capital goods or capital 

4. Entrepreneurship 

E. THE PRINCIPLES OF PRODUCTION 

1. Technolpgical progress 

2. Division of labor or specialization 

3. Labor productivity 

4. Saving, investment, and capital formation 

5. The principle of diminishing returns 

F. SCARCITY AND THE NEED FOR DECISION-MAKING 

1 . The basic fact of economic life 

2. Economizing or the allocation problem 

3. Opportunity cost 

G. THE NEED FOR AN ECONOMIC SYSTEM 

1 . An economic system defined 

2. Any economic system must answer four questions 

3. Economic systems vary widely 

The Modified Maricet Economy of the United States 

A. PRIVATE-ENTERPRISE ECONOMY 

1. Private enterprise 

2. Modified private enterprise or mixed economy 

3. Free enterprise 

B. PROFITS AND THE PROFI r MOTIVE 

1. Profit 

2. The profit motive 

C. THE CIRCULAR FLOW OF INCOME 

1. In general 

2. Between business and the public 

3. Between the public and the government 

4. Between savers and investors 

5. Significance 



D. MARKETS 

1. The market as an institution 

2. Decentralized decision making 

3. The market as a mechanism 

4. The market as an organized situation permitting buyers and 
sellers to d'^al with one another 

5. Supply and demand interacting upon each other 

6. Some goods and services not provided through the market 

E. DEMAND AND SUPPLY 

1 . Demand 

2. Supply 

3. Elasticity of demand 

F. PRICES 

1 . Definition 

2. Determination 

3. Other terms 

4. Changes as regulators of a price-directed economy 

G. COMPETITION 

1. Definition 

2. Characteristics of a competitive market 

3. Price competition 

4. Non-price competition 

5. Effects 

H. MONOPOLY 

1 . U.S. ecor.omy not one oi" pure competition 

2. Definition 

3. Economic significance 

L PUBLIC POLICY TOWARD MONOPOLY 

1. Responses to problem of monopoly 

2. Basic philosophy 

3. Dilemmas 

4. Case ot Government regulation of business 

5. Piice fixing and quality control 

6. Economic significance 

7. Characteristics of regulated industries 

J. ECONOMIC ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 

1. Modified private enterprise 

2. Regulatory function 

3. Allocation of resources through taxing and spending 
(public receipts and expenditures) 

4. Economic issues in deciding its extent 
(national defense, welfare, etc.) 

K. OTHER MARKET IMPERFECTIONS 

1. Advertising 

2. Discrimination 
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Economic Growth and Stability 

A. ECONOMIC GROWTH 

! . Increase in per capita output 

2. Importance of rapid growth 

3. Productive capacity as a limiting factor 

4. Effective demand as a prerequisite 

B. ECONOMIC STABILITY 

1 . Meanir i 

2. Inflation 

3. Depression and recession 

4. The problem 

C. MEASURING THE PERFORMANCE OF THE ECONOMY 

1. Household budgets 

2. Balance sheet and income statement in bookkeeping and ac- 
counting 

3. Social accounting or national income accounting 

4. Gross National Product 

Rate of growth 

Real GNP or real output 

5. National Income 

6. Personal and Disposable Income 

7. Index numbers 

D. MAIN FORCES DETERMINING THE LFVEL OF NATION- 

AL PRODUCTION AND INCOME 

1. Changes in total spending or total effective demand 

2. Fluctuations in private investment or business spending 

3. Variations in consumer spending 

4. Dynamic interdependence 

E. FISCAL POLICY FOR ECONOMIC STABILITY 

1. Fiscal policy 

2. Government spending 

Government purchases of goods and services 
Transfer payments 

3. Tax changes 

4. Compensatory fiscal policy 

Federal budget 
Budget surplus or deficit 

5. National debt and public debt 

F. MONEY, BANKING AND MONETARY POLICY FOR ECO- 

NOMIC STABILITY 
I . The nature and functions of money 

Demand deposits or checking accounts 

Money as a medium of exchange and as a standard 

and store of value 

Money spending and the velocity of circulation 



2. Where does money come from? 

Lending and investing activities of banks 
Credit and debt 
Bank reserves 

3. How does the government try to control the money supply 
and for what purpose? 

Federal Reserve System 

Monetary policy or monetary management 

4. Effectiveness of monetary policy 

5. The role of gold 

6. Cost-push and administered price inflation 

Distribution of Income 

MARKET DETERMINATION OF INCOME 

1. Money incomes 

2. Real incomes 

3. Differences in income 

B. ECONOMIC JUSTICE 

1 . Inequality in income distribution 

2. Redistribution of Income 

C. ROLE OF PROFITS 

D. PERSONAL DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 

E. LABOR, WAGES, AND LABOR UNIONS 

1. Labor productivity 

2. Real wages and money wages 

3. Unions and collective bargaining 

F. FARM INCOMES 

G. THE DESIRE FOR ECONOMIC SECURITY 
The United States and the World Economy 

A. IMPORTANCE OF WORLD TRADE AND INVESTMENT 

TO UNITED STATES 

1 . Exports 

2. Imports 

3. International investment 

B. BASIS OF WORLD TRADE 

C. ECONOMIC PROBLEMS IN WORLD TRADE 

1. Foreign exchange rates 

2. The Balance of Payments 

Deficit in Balance of Payments 
Exchange control 
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3. Tariffs 

Protecting new industries 

Providing economic self sufficiency 

Protecting jobs and wages of domestic workers 

Vll. Other Economic Systems 

A. THE SPECTRUM OF ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 

B. THE CHANGING NATURE OF ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 

The Joint Council staff members also selected a few textbooks at ran- 
dom and examined them in an effort to arrive at a feasible method of analysis. 
The result, after considerable trial and error, was a work sheet containing six 
columns with the following headings: 

1. What concepts, generalizations and principles are treated? 

2. Are the concepts important and treated in an analytical manner? 

3. Is the order of the economic content systematic? 

4. Are the economic concepts, generalizations and principles defined, 
stated or explained accurately? 

5. How understandable and interesting is the treatment of the eco- 
nomics for the intended audience? 

6. How useful are the teaching aids? 

Other information called for on the work sheet included the authors and 
titles of the books, copyright date, number of pages (total), number of 
pages devoted to economics, courses and grade levels for which the materials 
are suited, and the name of the evaluator. Evaluators were also asked to at- 
tach to the work sheets statements summarizing their judgments and recom- 
mendations. A detailed statement of what was meant by each of the six 
criterion statements above was prepared and distributed by the Joint Council 
(see the Appendix, page 20). 

Ill September of 1971, several members of the Joint Council staff met 
with the chairmen of the committees. Here, the committee chairmen were 
again apprised of their assignments and responsibilities, a tentative timetable 
was agreed upon, and the evaluative criteria were discussed. This was an 
important conference, for it was here that the 1968 cut-off date was decided 
upon, that selection criteria were established, and that methods of operation 
were developed. For example, it became clear that the criteria for the ele- 
mentary school materials could not be identical with those for the secondary 
textbooks. This was because of the way in which the materials are written, 
and the fact that there is very little macroeconomics in books designed for 
kindergarten thr ough grade six. 

Although the work sheets and the established criteria proved valuable, 
the committees often found that departures were necessary in the case of in- 
dividual publications which did not adhere to the expected patterns. The 
rigidities inherent in the work sheets were easily overcome by \yriting narra- 
tive evaluations. A single evaluator might provide as many as four different 
documents for each book he or she examined — the work sheet (Form A), 
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the "summary conclusions" sheet (Form B), a "recommendations and 
changes" sheet (Form C), and a narrative evaluation, if necessary. In some 
instances, two or more evaluators examined the same material, so that the 
comments on a given publication might easily run to many pages. Often 
committee members sought "second opinions" from other economists or 
educators (persons not on the commlltees) to validate their judgments. 

After the work sheets and other "raw material" had been re-examined 
by each committee, and the essence of the individual reports consolidated 
into the four comprehensive general reports, most of the working documents 
were sent to the Joint Council. The reports were read by several members of 
the Joint Council staff. Their comments and criticisms were sent to the com- 
mittee chairmen, who then provided further information or modified their 
rep">rts in accordance with the comments and criticisms. Two educators out- 
side the Joint Council, and not in any way connected with the project, were 
asked to read some of the reports. One reader is an experienced editor of 
social studies textbooks and materials. The other is a professor of education 
and head of the teacher-training division of a college in New York City. 
The first person received one of the reports; the second read three of them. 
They offered valuable advice on the way in which the reports should be writ- 
ten, and changes were made accordingly. Both of these educators expressed 
the opinion that the reports were well-done and should prove valuable to 
publishers and educators. 

One Joint Council staff member "^elected one of the elementary level 
textbook series and several of the seciTidary books that had been examined 
by the committees and made an analysis himself. This does not imply a 
lack of confidence in the committees, bat a desire to test the assessment pro- 
cedures. The staff member studied a.id wrote his own evaluations of the 
materials, and then compared these evduations with the work sheets and 
other individual reports submitted by the committees. His comments agreed 
with those of the committee evaluators in almost every respect. The com- 
mittee evaluations of one of the elementary series were sent to a college pro- 
fessor who had served as a consultant in the development of those books. 
(The author could not be reached.) Although this educator explained that 
his involvement in the project had been marginal, he felt the committee's 
comments to be "accurate and fair." Efforts were made to obtain the reac- 
tions of some of the authors to comments on their works, but unfortunately 
this could not be done in time for this report. 

Another means of checking an evaluation study is to compare the re- 
sults with other research in the same area. No other study duplicates this 
one, but some others do overlap. In his study "Populism in High School 
Textbooks," Andrew C. Peiser found that history textbooks were "deficient 
in their analyses of basic economic issues. . ." (Social Education, April 
1973, p. 308). Peiser was referring specifically to economic issues relating 
to Populism, but his findings do fit the pattern discovered by the committee 
evaluating high school history textbooks. The study by Fox and Hess, 
cited earlier, also agrees with the elementary committee's observations, where 
it is possible to make comparisons. In an article entided "Curriculum Re- 
form and Social Studies Textbooks" (Social Education, April 1973), Bar- 
bara Capron, Cheryl Charles and Stanley Kleiman comment on some of the 
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books examined by the economic education committees. It was not their 
intent to assess the adequacy of the economics content, but their general ob- 
servations are very much in accord with those of the committees. One ele- 
mentary level series which they examined was seen as coming "closer than 
most presently available to treating the social sciences in an interdisciplinary 
way." This series also made a highly favorable impression on the elemen- 
tary committee. (The series was fairly strong in economics content. Perhaps 
it is no coincidence that one of the authors has a degree in economics and 
has taught economics at the college level. ) 

Summary of Findings 

Elementary Level 

The elementary materials committee generally had high praise for 
authors and publishers. They found "increased coverage and more systema- 
tic treatment of economic content in new textbook series." The primary 
level books (grades 1-3) were considered to be more nearly adequate in the 
development of economic concepts than the intermediate materials (grades 
4-6), although some weaknesses continue to exist. Greater efforts should be 
made to strengthen the "development of simple relationships among key 
concepts." Intermediate level books were considered to be inadequate in 
their treatment of the market system, and some "misuse of technical con- 
cepts" was discovered. Some of the materials "are marred by inadequate or 
inaccurate definitions and by errors of analysis," and there is often an ab- 
sence of "a well-developed economic model. . . ." Generally, the commit- 
tee sees the need for sequential development of economic concepts from the 
primary grade through grade 12. The report ends with several practical sug- 
gestions whereby authors and publishers might strengthen their works in 
terms of economic content. 

Junior High School Level 

The junior high school committee thought that the newer books were 
excellent texts in many respects and generally superior to those of the past. 
However, it was also concluded that "most junior high school students will 
not attain a satisfactory level of economic understanding" from the social 
studies materials available to them. The pupils will learn some economics 
(for example, the existence of business cycles), and some economic history, 
but their knowledge will be confined largely to facts. The ability to ana- 
lyze economic issues will not be instilled by the materials. An "absence of 
sequential concept development" was also found, along with a failure to 
detine basic concepts adequately. 

High School Level 

Although the committee examining hitx,h school textbooks in govern- 
ment, problems of democracy, geography, and sociology and anthropology 
also found some improvement in some of the newer materials as compared 
with those of a few years ago, it was concluded that in general the books 
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"are unlikely to assist a student either to identify an economic problem or to 
use economic analytical processes." Basic economic concepts were found in 
all four subject areas examined, but it was also noted that "A good deal of 
economics is conspicuous by its absence." The committee found too many 
assertions "without criteria or support," inadequate tAplanations of eco- 
nomic terms, failures to distinguish between fact and opinion, and little in 
the way of analysis. Economics was not treated systematically in most of 
the material, there were errors of fact, out-of-date information, and mis- 
application of economic concepts. Some texts were praised, on the other 
hand, for their readable print, charts and graphs, case studies, and wide 
range of teaching strategies. 

The high school history textbook committee concluded that the mate- 
rials have "come a long way" in recent years in attempting to include more 
economics. Stimulating exercises with greater student involvement are re- 
placing the "passive narratives" of the past. Unfortunately, however, the 
economics content tends to lack analytical structure. Some authors attempted 
to provide a conceptual framework to allow students to practice the use of 
the analytical tools of the economist, but their success was minimal. Al- 
though the importance of economics is recognized in the books, the coverage 
is too often superficial and confusing. 

HOW TO USE THIS REPORT 

Along with other textbook studies, this report can help to provide in- 
formation on the status of existing materials and how they compare with 
earlier publications. Others doing similar assessments might be able to uti- 
lize the methods employed by the committees as they selected, examined and 
evaluated the books. It is unlikely that other researchers would be able to 
adhere rigidly to the techniques used by the economic education committees, 
but those techniques might well serve as a general model or at least offer 
some basic guidelines. 

Authors and publishers should study the report very carefully, noting 
the kinds of things which the committees found to be less than adequate. In 
revising existing material and in preparing entirely new texts, the committee 
recommendations should be kept in mind. The Joint Council will not make 
public the comments made on any specific publication in a manner that 
would enable a reader easily to identify the material. However, authors and 
publishers may request copies of the working documents pertaining to their 
own materials. If possible, the Joint Council will send these (with the eval- 
uator's identity removed), but it should be realized that it may not be possi- 
ble for the Joint Council to honor all requests. In some instances the work- 
ing documents are in a form that would require interpretation by the 
evaluator to have maximum utility for the author and publisher. This is 
because evaluators sometimes found it necessary or convenient to depart 
from the recommended procedures, used codes or shorthand of their own 
devising, and the like. The Joint Council can, in such cases, attempt to ar- 
range direct contact between the committee and the author or publisher. 

Textbook selection committees, classroom teachers, or others responsi- 
ble for deciding on the materials to be adopted should find this report to be 
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a valuable resource. It must be realized, however, that the Joint Council can- 
not recommend a given text or series. Situations and needs differ greatly in 
various parts of the country, and even within a given system, school or class- 
room. Those responsible for textbook selection should first formulate feasi- 
ble goals. Since it has been shown, beyond all shadow of a doubt, that eco- 
nomics can enliven and enrich every part of the social studies curriculum, 
that basic economic concepts can be learned at every level, and that economic 
issues intimately affect everyone, those goals should certainly include the 
promotion of economic literacy. It is then incumbent upon the persons re- 
sponsible for materials selection to decide which publications can best help 
the teacher to achieve the established goals. This report can serve as a frame 
of reference, or a yardstick against which the texts may be placed. The basic 
question is: "All other things being equal (such as appropriateness of read- 
ing level and suitability of the material for the needs and interests of the 
intended audience), which text comes closest to meeting the criteria recom- 
mended by the economic education committee?" Of course, considerations 
other than economic content may take precedence. This can result in the 
adoption of material that is outstanding in some respects but relatively weak 
in economics. If this is the case, the report can be used by the teacher to 
identify the deficiencies in economics coverage and attempt to compensate 
for them. For example, if an economic term is not clearly defined and ex- 
plained, the teacher should attempt to prepare an accurate definition and be 
prepared to explain it in a manner that the pupils will understand. 

The Joint Council is also compelled to caution the reader against the 
mis-US^ of this report. First, the task of selecting and evaluating the materi- 
als proved to be much more difficult than anyone had anticipated when the 
project was being planned. Second, in spite of the impressive qualifications 
of the evaluators and the efforts by the committees and the Joint Council 
staff to assure objectivity and accuracy, no claim of infallibility can 
be made. It is possible that some mistakes were made. Furthermore, some of 
the comments had to be based on subjective judgments. Many parts of the 
studies simply do not lend themselves to quantification. For example, one 
book might devote twenty pages to economics while another devotes only 
ten. Yet, the economics in the latter might be more clearly explained, more 
up to date, and more closely related to important events than the material in 
the former. Thus, mere "nose-counting" was often less helpful than the 
judgments of the evaluators, who have had vast experience in eco- 
nomic education. 

Third, the concern of the committees was with the economics coverage 
in the materials. Thus, a book might be excellent in every other respect, but 
be severely criticized by the evaluators on the basis of its economics (or lack 
of it). Criticisms of a work because of inadequate economics, therefore, 
must not be generalized as criticisms of the publication as a whole. Indeed, 
some books which were found to be grossly deficient in economics made ex- 
tremely favorable impressions on the evaluators in other respects. 

Fourth, these evaluations are based upon the materials that were made 
available to the committees in 1971 and 1972. New editions of old books, 
and completely new materials, are being published all the time. Thus, the 
comments applying to a given publication might go out of date very quick- 
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ly. It is less likely that the generalized assessments will become "dated" in 
the near future, but certainly some modification may be necessary as new 
items are produced and placed on the market. Already, some new editions 
have appeared. (Some of these were examined by Joint Council staff mem- 
bers but, in these cases at least, the committee assessments would still apply. 
That is, as far as their economics coverage was concerned, the new editions 
did not differ substantially from the old.) 

Fifth, the evaluators* judgments are relative rather than absolute. That 
is, the economics content of most social studies material today is better both 
quantitatively and qualitatively than it was in the past (there has been rela- 
tive improvement), but it is not as good as it could be. Authors and pub- 
lishers, then, are to be commended for their efforts to include more 
and better economics at all levels, but are strongly urged to improve even 
further. With the proliferation of Centers and Councils on Economic Edu- 
cation, the production of specialists in the field of economic education by a 
number of colleges and universities, the growing number of classroom teach- 
ers who are receiving instruction in the teaching of economics (as in the 
case of The Sears-Roebuck Foundation Fellowship holders), and the exis- 
tence of hundreds of teachers who have submitted projects to the Kazanjian 
Awards Program for the Teaching of Economics, there is available to pub- 
lishers a vast resource pool. There should be little difficulty in finding 
resource persons willing and able to help to develop the economics 
components of social studies textual materials. 

Finally, the committee reports ought not to be used for commercial ad- 
vantages. It would be a negation of the positive aim of this project if some- 
one should attempt to identify the book to which a critical comment applies 
and use such information to promote the sale of a competing text. By the 
same token, if the subject of a laudatory comment is identified, that com- 
ment must not be used in the promotion of the publication. Although it is 
unlikely that any publisher will do so, the Joint Council must go on record 
as denying the right of anyone to use the reports for commercial purposes. 

Readers are invited to submit comments, criticisms and suggestions to 
the Joint Council or to the committees directly. Ideas for improving these 
studies and the reports will be welcome. The Joint Council intends to con- 
tinue to try to serve publishers and educators as much as possible. To the 
extent that commercially available materials do a better job in helping to 
teach economic analysis, the Joint CounciFs basic objectives are advanced 
proportionately. In its own publications program, the Joint Council will 
direct its scarce resources to the areas of greatest need. Through information 
provided by the evaluation committees and — hopefully — through reactions 
to these reports coming from teachers in the field, the Joint Council will be 
able to identify the areas in which there is a need. Of course, many of its 
existing publications are already helping teachers to fill gaps they find in the 
texts and other materials available for classroom use.^^ If a greater effort is 
required, the Joint Council will make that effort. 



3For example, see the Economic Topic Series, Economic Education Experiences of En- 
terprising Teachers (10 volumes), the Personal Economics Series, and other items on the 
current Joint Council Checklist. 
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APPENDIX 



The Criteria Statements and Their Interpretation 

' 1. What concepts, generalizations and principles are treated? 

To assure that each committee would focus upon the same set of con- 
cepts, the list ECONOMIC IDEAS AND CONCEPTS found on pages 
7-12 was used. Books were not judged to be good or inadequate by how 
many of these ideas they covered, however. The list was designed sim- 
ply to help identify the ideas that were included and the degree 
to which these concepts were emphasized. It could also be used to note 
the economic ideas omitted, but which might have been used to good 
advantage. 

2. Are the concepts, generalizations and principles important and is each 
treated in an analytical manner? 

Does the book cover key ideas from the discipline of economics? Does 
it make a distinction between major and minor concepts? Is there more 
emphasis placed on such major ideas as scarcity, production, opportu- 
nity cost, income and market than on minor terms or processes such as 
"steel is manufactured in Pittsburgh" or "com is grown in Iowa"? Are 
the economic concepts illustrated in terms of the pupil's experience? 
Are they merely descriptive or are they used to explain economic activ- 
ity, problems or principles? 

3. Is the order of the economic content systematic? 

Here, the concern is not for the initial order in which the concepts are 
presented in the materials, but the final understanding the pupils have 
of the economic content. For example, an author might want to intro- 
duce pupils to the concepts of scarcity and choice-making. Basically, 
these concepts deal with the relationship between wants and resources, 
and each could be examined separately. However, a systematic pres- 
entation would require that the pupils end up with a number of related 
ideas: (a) that people have many wants for goods and services; (b) 
that goods and services must be produced before they can be consumed; 
(c) that production involves the use of resources; (d) that rer>ources 
are insufficient to produce all the goods and services wanted; ai:d (e) 
that since resources are scarce relative to wants, choices must be made as 
to which wants will be satisfied with the available resources. Instances 
should be cited where the economic content is presented haphazardly, 
resulting in an unorganized presentation of unrelated bits and pieces 
of economic content. 

4. Are the economic terms, concepts, generalizations and principles defined, 
stated or explained accurately? 

In assessing the economic content, note the following types of inaccu- 



racies: (a) definitions which are irrelevant, incorrect, meaningless or in- 
complete in terms of futurt analytical possibilities; (b) factually in- 
correct statements; (c) incorrect or unsupported conclusions; rnd (d) 
the presentation of value judgments as statements of fact. 

How understandable and interesting is the treatment of the economics 
for the intended audience? 

For what kind of audience is the material written? (For example, for 
middle-class third-graders of average ability.) Are the cognitive skills 
to be learned too easy or too difficult? Is the level of abstraction of 
concepts and generalizations too easy or too difficult? Is the curriculunn. 
content at an appropriate level of difficulty and interest? Does the au- 
thor presuppose knowledge by the pupils which many of them might 
not have? Is there too much or too little repetition and reinforcement 
of ideas in the materials and activities? How would you rate the stu- 
dent material in terms of readability, clarity and interest? 

How useful are the teaching aids? 

Does the teacher's guide clearly delineate the economic concepts, sub- 
concepts, generalizations and principles to be developed in each lesson 
or unit? Does the student material directly relate to the objectives as 
stated in the guide? Does the guide contain sufficient background in- 
formation for teachers to aid in their presentation or in their evaluation 
of student grasp of the economic principles, relationships or processes 
under discussion? Are new terms and concepts italicized, underlined or 
immediately defined in the pupil materials? Are new terms in close 
proximity with their definitions and applications in the text? Is iYrst a 
glossary for pupil and teacher reference? If so, does it indicate at what 
grade levels these terms or concepts are introduced and how the con- 
cepts are expanded in the series? (This applies largely to elementary 
series.) Are there enough graphic or verbal illustrations to ensure stu- 
dent understanding? Are the discussion and study questions focused 
upon the economic concept, process and relationships as stated in the 
objectives of the lesson, or are they irrelevant, vague and lacking in fo- 
cus? Is there evidence of special teacher requirements necessary for 
teaching the program? Does the author assume an understanding of 
content — knowledge, skills and value issues — which the average teacher 
may not have? 
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Introduction 



Overview 

The Purdue Center for Economic Education agreed to appoinc a study 
committee to examine the treatment of economics in high school social stud- 
ies textbooks. This committee consisted of: the chairman, Dennis J. Weide- 
naar, Director of the Purdue Center for Economic Education; Peter V. 
Harrington, Director of the Indiana Council on Economic Eiducation; 
Robert V. Horton, Associate Professor in the Department of Economics at 
Purdue University; and S. Samuel Shermis, Associate Professor of Social 
Studies Education at Purdue University. Included in the study are textbooks 
representing Government (including Civics), Problems of Democracy, 
Geography, and Anthropology and Sociology. High school economics and 
history textbooks were not examined by this Center. 

This report consists of four parts: the Introduction includes the guide- 
lines under which the study was conducted; a summary of previous studies 
of a similar nature; and a discussion of the difficulties encountered in under- 
taking the study. Section 1, General Conclusions, consists of statements 
which reflect the committee's general evaluation of the materials studied. 
Section 2, Committee Reports, consists of four reports which represent the 
committee's assessment by subject matter of the economic content of the 
materials in terms of the established guidelines. Included in Section 2 is one 
report for each of the following areais: Government; Problems of Democ- 
racy; Geography; and Sociology and Anthropology. Section 3, Recommen- 
dations, contains the committee's suggestions for improving the treatment of 
economics in high school social studies textual materials. 

Guidelines 

The committee w«'is instructed to examine: 

1. The range of economics included in the social studies materials. 

2. The relative emphasis upon various aspects of economics within 
the textual materials. 

3. The quality of ^he presentation of economics in the textual 
materials. 

4. The understandability of economics as presented for the par- 
ticular audiences of the textual materials. 

5. The usefulness of teaching aids contained within the materials. 

In particular, the following criteria were suggested for assessing the treat- 
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ment of economics: 

1 . The textual materials should be examined in terms of the adequacy 
of their treatment of the following categories of ideas and 
concepts: 

a. The importance of economics and the nature of economic un- 
derstanding. 

b. The allocation and scarcity concepts. 

c. The market system of the United States. 

d. Economic growth and stability. 

e. The distribution of income. 

f. The United States and the world economy. 

g. Comparative economic systems. 

2. The textual materials should be examined in terms of the adequacy 
of their treatment relative to economic analysis, objectivity, accu- 
racy, clarity and interest. 

Previous Studies 

In 1959, the Committee on Economic Education of the American Eco- 
nomic Association appointed a 13-man committee to review the leading text- 
books used in high school social studies courses. The committee was divided 
into three subcommittees to deal separately with the textbooks in economics, 
social problems and United States history. The report of this committee ap- 
peared in a supplement to the American Economic Review ^ in March 1963.* 

The genera! conclusion of this committee was that . . the high school 
student whose knowledge of economics has been acquired through courses 
circumscribed by the textbooks principally used in tl:e three social studies 
courses would be quite unprepared to cope understandably with most prob- 
lems of economic public policy."^ The r?:;cons for thk pessimistic conclu- 
sion were: 

1. Most texts are oriented aroui d the individual, that is, devoted to 
"how to do it" consumer education, much of it cast in a high 
moral tone. 

2. Significant topics are omitted; others receive unwarranted attention. 

3. Routine description dominates analysis. 

4. Value judgments are seldom identified or examined. 

5. Presentations are marred by some errors of fact and analysis. 

6. Sone redeeniing features do exist. I'he committee agreed that the 
student who reads these texts is on the whole better off for having 
done so. His knowledge of some aspects of economics should be 
considerably improved, e.g., farm problem, international trade, la- 
bor problems. 

In sum, "the principal conclusion of the committee stands: the econom- 
ics analysis contained in social studies textbooks is distressing in its absence 
and unfortunate when attempted."^ 



^American Economic Review, 53, No. 1, Part 2 (March 1963). 
^Ibid,, p. ix 
Q'-'^ p. xu 
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A follow-up study which dealt only with high school economics texts 
was conducted several years ago by Norman Townshend-Zellner and re- 
ported in the Journal of Economic Education^ His conclusion was, "... a 
quiet revolution in the high school texts has taken place in the last decade. It 
is now possible — as it was not ten years ago — to recommend to high schools 
a significant number of texts — five in our sample of 12 — which substantially 
meet the minimum criteria set by the canons of our professional dicipline."'' 

Difficulties Encountered in This Evaluation 

As we proceeded with our task of evaluation, we found that the average 
amount of time spent per book actually increased. Apparently, as we 
became familiar with the concepts and strategies used by authors we also 
became more perspicacious. Also, we began our evaluation process with 
"traditional" texts and as we acquired some facility we considered the newer 
rurricular materials. Some of the newer materials have a format quite differ- 
ent from that of the traditional textbook. For example, they consist of read- 
ings and articles which reflect various viewpoints with respect to a specific 
issue. Hence, the assessments of the economic content of these materials will 
be made separately where appropriate. 
; Obviously, a study of this scope could not be undertaken without con- 

siderable discussion and interpretation of the mandate given the committee 
\ by the Joint Council on Economic Education. To insure a reasonably uni- 

^ form approach in interpreting and analyzing the textual materials, we devel- 

j oped a set of specific guidelines based on those suggested by the Joint 

\ Council. They appear in Appendix A of this report. 

In completing the work sheets which provided the source material for 
( this final report we made frequent reference to what is commonly called 

"Bloom's Taxonomy." In some cases this final report also uses it. Hence 
f a brief summary of "Bloom's Taxonomy" is printed in Appendix B. 

I The conclusions and recommendations appearing in this report are 

I based on the committee's evaluations of the textual materials included in 

i this study. Individual reports were made by each investigator on forms de- 

I signed expressly for this study and provided by the Joint Council on Eco- 

nomic Education. Examples of these forms appear in The General Introduc- 
; tion. These forms provided the "work sheets" for the study. 




^Townshend-Zellner, Norman, "A New Look at High School Economics Texts," 
The Journal of Economic Education, Volume 2, No. 1 (Fall 1970). 
p. 66. 
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SECTION 1 



General Conclusions 



It is with regret that we must conclude, as did the study committee of a 
decade ago, that ". . . the high school students whose knowledge of econom- 
ics has been acquired through courses circumscribed by the textbooks princi- 
pally used in the three social studies courses would be quite unprepared to 
cope understandably with most problems of economic public policy,"^' 

The welter of information on institutional structure and the undevel- 
oped and unanalyzed scattering of economic facts and concepts are unlikely 
to assist a student either to identify an economic problem or to use economic 
analytical processes. Indeed, the misapplication and absence of economic 
analysis characteristic of most of the materials examined will not help to 
achieve the often stated goals of social studies educators, that is, the achieve- 
ment of good citizenship behaviors through the improvement of decision- 
making skills in a sociopolitical context. 

The generalization above derives from the following conclusions. 

L The textual materials of the subject matter areas examined, except 
problems of democracy, tend to be oriented and structured toward 
a single discipline. 

2. The objectives and prefatory materials tend to be rhetorical. Book 
after book uses the same glittering generalities with minor changes 
in wording. Most of the conventional textbooks examined claim 
special features alleged to enhance learning, but make little attempt 
to explain how the feature will indeed become the vehicle for the 
learning objective. The project materials generally are different in 
this respect, however. 

3. Economic material tends to be either latent or manifest. If latent, 
it is there but is seldom brought to the reader's conscious aware- 
ness. If manifest, it is not analyzed or evaluated. 

4. One can find certain basic economic concepts in all four subject 
matter areas examined. Thus, all government textual materials 
tend to include information on the market economic system. All 
sociology and anthropology materials include discussions of tech- 
nology. Geography textual materials all treat economic concepts 



^American Economic Review, op* cit., p. ix. 
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relating to natural resources. And all problems of democracy ma- 
terials deal with concepts that relate to economic policy. 

5. A good deal of economics is conspicuous by its absence. Thus, 
while most texts assert frequently that our society or our na- 
tion "needs" to do thus and such, there is no suggestion that many 
needs might wither away when confronted by cost-benefit analysis 
or even in a less sophisticated vein — when the concept of opportu- 
nity cost is applied. There is very little about the importance of 
economics or of the nature of economic understanding. It is no 
surprise, therefore, that a useful presentation of the economic 
framework of scarcity and allocation tends to be absent. 

6. To the question, are the economic concepts important and are they 
treated analytically, the answer is a qualified no. If "important" 
means that authors perceive understanding of the economic con- 
cepts as essential for learning the disciplines, then the following 
conclusions seem warranted: for sociology, anthropology and 
geography, the economics concepts as presented are not at all im- 
portant; for government and problems of democracy, the informa- 
tion on economic institutions is more useful. The economics tends 
to be handled casually rather than treated deliberately. One can 
conclude that students would learn something of economic institu- 
tions but very little about the economic analysis of processes a:.d 
problems. 

What kinds of analytic weaknesses can one find? There are 
many assertions without criteria or support. Terms and concepts are 
treated in a truncated fashion. That is, while economic terminology 
is used, there are far toe few cases in which the explanations or illus- 
trations are adequate. Value judgments tend to be implicit rather 
than explicit. Only infrequently do authors make distinctions be- 
tween matters of fact and of opinion. The end-of-chapter questions 
often suggest that a personal and unsubstantiated opinion is the 
equivalent of responsible analysis. 

7. Is the treatment systematic? In the light of the paragraph above, 
the answer must be no. The economic concepts as presented in the 
materials are frequently additive. They do not relate either to other 
economic concepts or to the subject matter concepts. Economic 
content often appears to be an afterthought: it does not possess ex- 
planatory value. If economics is to be included at all, one might 
expect an author to make use of the most basic tenet of economics 
— the necessity of choice-making under conditions of scarcity. But 
this does not happen. Thus, economic concepts and analysis which 
could have been extremely useful are largely absent. 

8. Are the economic concepts defined or stated accurately? Errors of 
fact are abundant. There is often a lack of clarity. One can find 
frequent misapplication of economic concepts. There are errors of 
omission. Definitions are not always complete. The committee 
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saw statements that can acc>irately be called economic inanities. 
Occasionally economic information is out of date. 

9. How understandable and interesting are the economic concepts? 
According to the usual criteria of a readability scale, the economics 
is understandable. However, since the terms and concepts are in- 
complete, they are to that extent not understandable. 

Case study materials in the conventional texts are interesting. 
But this committee must conclude that most of the textual material is 
not interesting because: (a) it tends to concentrate on lists and de- 
tailed facts such as social security provisions and labor legislation; 
(b) it tends to avoid a problems orientation and to be bland and 
issue-less; and (c) it tends to be descriptive. The conventional texts 
are uniformly dull but the project material is somewhat more inter- 
esting. 

10. The following specific conclusions seem justified: (a) the external 
appearance of the textual material is verj- good: the typography, 
bright colors, readable print, charts and graphs and other features 
are visually attractive; (b) most of the end-of-chapter questions in 
the conventional texts are pitched at a low, rote-memory, level; (c) 
there is a sharp disjunction between some end-of*chapter questions 
and textual content so that often questions that are stimulating or 
inquiry-oriented could not be answered on the basis of the student's 
understanding of the textual material; and (d) in general, the pro- 
ject materials are more attractive and offer a wider range of teach- 
ing strategies for the teacher than the conventional textual 
materials. 
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SECTION 2 



Reports by Social Studies Area 



Government 

Introductory and Descriptive Remarks 

In this part of our examination the books used in courses usually en- 
titled Civics or Government have been grouped together. The books exam- 
ined are designed for uses in grades 9-12, although publishers generally re- 
frain from specifying a particular grade level, presumably to avoid restrict- 
ing their market. 

The textbooks examined are: 





Title 


A uthnr 


PuhliKhpr 


1. 


American Civics 


Hartley, William H. 


Harcourt 




(also Teacher's Manual) 


Vincent, William S. 


1970 


2. 


American Government: 


Schick, Allen 


Houghton Mifflin 




Continuity & Change 


Pfister, Adrienne 


1972 




(also Teacher's Guide) 






3. 


American Government 


Resnick, Miriam R. 


Merrill 




in Action 


Nerenberg, Lillian H. 


1969 




(also Teacher's Guide) 






4. 


American Government in 


Ebenstein, William 


Silver Burdett 




the 20th Century 




1968 




(Teacher's Edition) 






5. 


Civics for Citizens 


Dimond, Stanley, E. 


J. B. Lippincott 




(Annotated Edition) 


Pfleiger, Elmer F. 


1970 


6. 


Civics 


Ball, Grant T. 


Follett 




(Revised Edition) 


Rosch, Lee J. 


1971 


7. 


Comparative Political 


Schultz, Mindella 


Holt Rinehart 




Systems 




1967 


8. 


Government in Our 


Brown, Stuart G. 


Macmillan 




Republic 


Farnen, Russell F. 


1971 




(Teacher's Edition) 


Peltier, Charles L. 






(Revised Edition) 






9. 


Magruders American 


McCienaghan, Wm. A. 


Allyn and Bacon 




Government 




1972 


10. 


Our American 


Dimond, Stanley E. 


Lippincott 




Government 


Pfleiger, Elmer F. 


1969 


11. 


Understanding Our 


Bruntz, George G. 


Ginn 




Government 


Edgerton, Ronald B. 


1971 
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Before proceeding directly to the evaluation, it might be useful to iden- 
tify the characteristics of these books in terms of their overall organization, 
objectives, strategies and special features. 

The textbooks and materials are divided into instructional units num- 
bering as few as three and as many as ten. A basic organizational pattern, 
however, can be identified. This pattern, transformed into a hypothetical 
government textbook, would consist of: 

1. An introductory unit, e.g.. The Foundations of American Govern- 
ment, The Meaning of Democracy, or Our Role as Citizens. 

2. Three units devoted to a description of the structure and operations 
of the federal government, state governments and local gov- 
ernments. 

3. A unit devoted to economics, e.g.. The Free Enterprise Sys- 
tem, How our Economy Works. 

4. A concluding unit relating the United States to the rest of the 
world, e.g.. The United States in Today's World, The United 
States in a World of Change, or the United States and World Affairs. 

The books vary as to the explicitness with which the objectives are 
stated. The following list reflects the basic objectives usually identified by 
the authors: 

1. To develop an understanding of the American governmental 
system. 

2. To develop good citizens, i.e., to appreciate and be interested 
in American government. 

3. To call attention to the issues, problems and fundamental 
questions facing Americans. 

4. To present a broad framework of analysis for defining issues, 
bringing out points of view and examining facts and values. 

In addition, some textual materials identify secondary objectives such 
as developing skills in studying and learning. 

The preface or teacher's manual accompanying the textual materials 
frequently presents a list of features which, the author asserts, will help the 
textbook achieve its objectives. With few exceptions the strategies cited ex- 
plicitly vary little from book to book. Included are: 

1. The book is interesting because: 

a. It is written with the student in mind. 

b. It includes rich and meaningful details which furnish vital in- 
formation that meets the needs of young people. 

c. Words and graphic material hav: been woven into a unified 
text. 

d. All elements in the text are divided into teachable and learnable 
units. 

2. The book is effectively organized, interestingly written and 
thought-provoking. It includes such features as: direct quotations 
of Presidents, case analyses, cartoons, statistical features and pictor- 
ial essays. 

3. Contemporary life is stressed by constant contrast with other 
societies. 

4. Democratic values undergird the content, but the book recognizes 
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the place of ideology. 

5. Understanding, generalization and the structure of knowledge pro- 
vide the framework for good teaching. 

6. Materials are incorporated from history, economics, philosophy, 
jurisprudence and comparative government. 

7. The book tells it "like it is." 

There is one textbook, however, which differs significantly from the 
format described above. This textbook is organized around the concepts of 
political institutions and ideologies, political leadership, political decision- 
making, the role of the citizen, and rights and liberties in a democracy. 

Evaluation of Economics 

1. What economic concepts are treated? 

A number of economic concepts are common to almost all of the tex- 
tual materials. There is one basic concept, however, which frequently is 
presented **by itself" as opposed to appearing as a concept related to a gov- 
ernmental agency's function. This concept is the market-oriented economic 
system of the United States. The other economic concepts which can be 
found in textual materials appear in one or more of the following formats: 

1 . The government as a: 

a. taxer 

b. spender 

c. regulator 

2. The relationship between government and: 

a. business 

b. labor 

c. agriculture 

3. Government and the problems of: 

a. the business cycle 

b. welfare 

c. agriculture and conservation 

d. labor and management 

e. the consumer 

4. Miscellaneous chapters or sections on: 

a. production and marketing of goods 

b. money, banking, saving and investing 

c. business organization 

First we shall discuss the economic concept treated separately — the free 
market system of the United States — and then expand on the other economic 
concepts, those appearing in the context of governmental agencies. 

The treatment of the market system of the United States is usually ac- 
companied by a brief mention of other kinds of economic systems. They 
are introduced by way of contrast with emphasis on the freedom of choice 
which characterizes a market economy as opposed to a centrally planned 
economy. The concepts of resources and factors of production often appear 
in this discussion. The success of the market economy in achieving high 
levels of output is usually highlighted with a statement such as "The idea of 
free enterprise in a land of great resources like the United States has helped 
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to produce the great factories and business of our times." 

The real function of our economic system, however, as an allocator of 
scarce resources is seldom presented. It is understandable that the fact that 
we have a market-oriented system rather than a centrally planned system is 
stressed, but one notes the failure to analyze the functions of all economic 
systems. A more abstract concept, the efficiency of the market system, is not 
dealt with analytically. 

Seldom is the concept of scarcity introduced as the basis for all eco- 
nomic systems. In fact, a perusal of the index of any of the government 
texts examined will reveal that the term scarcity is never listed. 

Many economic concepts are mentioned in the context of government 
as a taxer. The kinds of taxes levied are described and quite frequently the 
reader will find definitions of terms such as: regressive, progressive, propor- 
tional, incidence and burden. Occasionally the principles of taxation such as 
ability to pay, equity and benefits received are mentioned. 

In the sections on government as a spender, one will find a breakdown 
of how federal, state and local revenues are spent. The discussion of govern- 
ment as a regulator includes numerous economic concepts which underlie 
issues of monopoly, transportation and communication. 

The section of the textual materials dealing with the relationship be- 
tween government and business usually introduces the history of antitrust 
legislation while the section devoted to government and labor signals a pres- 
entation of the history of the union movement with special emphasis on 
significant labor legislation. The discussion of the relationship between gov- 
ernment and agriculture opens the door for the entry of a number of 
economic concepts. Most frequently, the basic ideas of supply and demand 
are introduced at this juncture. At the same time, extensive space is devoted 
to describing the programs introduced by the government to alleviate the 
"farm problem." 

The sections which deal with government and the business cycle are' 
accompanied by descriptive materials dealing with inflation, recession and 
unemployment. Only rarely at this point are the possibilities of fiscal and 
monetary policy introduced. There are exceptions: one book has a section 
entided "Goals and Means of Public Economic Policies" which explains the 
goals of monetary and fiscal policies and the means by which they 
are achieved. Government and the problems of welfare are introduced with 
a fairly extensive description of past social welfare programs including a dis- 
cussion of the distribution of income. The discussion of the problems of 
agriculture, as mentioned above, is accompanied by a description of various 
farm programs and also provides perhaps the most serious effort to introduce 
some economic analysis using the concepts of supply and demand. Unfortu- 
nately, as we shall see in the next several sections, the analytical tools pre- 
sented are inadequate to allow the student to engage in significant analysis 
of real problems. The sections dealing with conservation problems mainly 
empha5ize how important it is to conserve our nation's valuable natural 
resources. The use of economic analysis, which could be so pertinent here, 
for example, introducing price as a rationing mechanism and the whole area 
of externalities, unfortunately does not appear. 



The sections dealing with government's role concerning labor and man- 
agement were touched on above. The sections of the book dealing with the 
• consumer have not yet caught the flavor of contemporary consumerism. 
Rather, the approach tends to emphasize the belief that good citizens are 
wise consumers, that is, they know how to manage their budgets. 

Miscellaneous chapters or sections appear in a few books which deal 
directly with the production and marketing of goods. In brief, this is a dis- 
cussion of the importance of specialization and the division of labor. After 
acknowledging the importance of transportation, the discussion usually turns 
to a description of the main kinds of transportation services in the U.S. 

The relative frequency with which money and banking concepts are 
dealt with reflects a change from the earlier report.' Much of the material 
is concerned with such concepts as money, checks, how to get a loan, and the 
structure of the Federal Reserve System. They usually do not include the 
relationship between the monetary system and the economic goals of stabil- 
ity and growth, with the exception noted above. 

Often the books contain a description of the kinds of business organi- 
zations in our economy, mentioning the corporation, the partnership and the 
sole proprietorship. A discussion of monopoly is reserved for the section on 
federal regulatory agencies. 

In sum, the economic topics covered are many, but are dealt with ever 
so lightly within the context of the structure and functions of government. 

2. Are the concepts important and treated analytically? 

If there is one characteristic of the government textual materials 
which is more pervasive than the uniform organization of the materials ac- 
cording to the structure of government, it is the utter lack of analytical con- 
. tent. This characteristic was scored in the study undertaken over a decade 
ago and, unfortunately, no change in the direction of more analysis is dis- 
cernible. A wide range of economic terms and concepts is mentioned and 
sometimes described. The way they are presented reflects the structural or- 
ganization of the government materials. 

Assertions are frequently made in the materials without the additional 
provision of an explanation of the concepts involved. For example: 

"There isn't enough privacy [in our big cities] and what there is 

costs too much." 

"When a way is found to manufacture better things, prices are reduced 
to get more sales and more people can own the product." 

"The more and better he [the farmer | works, the less money he may 
make, because the supply is larger.'* 

Value judgments are often involved in the assertion, without explicit 



^In the earlier report five topics were identified as being sparsely treated. These topics 
were: international trade, business cycles, money and banking, comparative economic 
systems and economic growth. The topic, "money and banking" was treated in only 
Q of the four volumes examined. See American Economic Review, op. ciL^ p. 10. 
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warning. For example: 

"The British severely restricted trade with itself and with the West 
Indies and dumped cheap British goods on the American market," 

"Most Soviet farmers dislike working as wage earners on collective 
farms. They feel they are little better than slaves." 

Presentations are regularly made with only a superficial explanation or illus- 
tration, but not by analysis. For example: 

"Amsrican communities have learned their lesson from the ghost towns 
of the west. They have learned not to put all their energies into a single 
industry." 

"Why does the American economic system work so smoothly? It 
works because our economy is based on freedom." 

"By manipulating the federal corporation income tax rates, Congress 
and the President seek to control the entire economy." 

3. Is the content systematic? 

Since the textual materials are organized according to the structure and 
functions of government, it is not surprising that the economic concepts 
which are presented do not follow any systematic, logical economic struc- 
ture. In none of the materials is there an introductory presentation of eco- 
nomic analysis as a tool for repetitive use in studying the issues or problems 
raised in the context of the functions of government, hi particular, the basic 
concepts of scarcity, opportunity cost, and supply and demand which could 
be used so frequently in analysis are not systematically presented. Concrete 
examples of how certain economic concepts do appear in the textual materi- 
als might be useful: 

Trade is frequently dealt with in the context of tariff legislation. 

Monetary policy is dealt mth as a subsection of a description of the 
Federal Reserve System as a regulating agency. 

Fiscal policy is presented as an afterthought of tax policy which itself 
is part of a subsection dealing with the "powers of the government." 

The economic concepts themselves, once introduced, are not expanded or 
explained systematically. Frequently economic terms are used without defin- 
ing them, and just as frequently some terms are used in more than one way 
without clearly identifying which usage is made. The use of the term 
"capital" is a prime example of dual usage of a term. Sometimes it is used 
to mean equipment, plant, machinery and tools, while at other times it is 
used to mean money. 

4. Is the material defined, stated or explained accurately? 

There are many ways in which information can fail to be presented 
accurately. The most obvious cases are factual errors in describing the struc- 
ture and economic functions of government agencies and errors in defining 
economic concepts. Unfortunately, there is a sufficient number of errors of 
these types in the textual materials to make one suspect inaccuracies of a 
more subtle nature. Some examples of factual errors are: 
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"In elfect they [Federal Reserve Notes 1 are **warehouse receipts" 
against the National Government's gold reserves, bui, recall, they can- 
not be redeemed in gold." 

"United States Government Savings Bonds are the moLt typical form 
through which the government borrows money." 

Perhaps the best example we noted of inaccuiacies, and lack of clarity is the 

following paragraph: 

"A bank joins its Federal Reserve Bank by purchasing stock in the Re- 
serve Bank; the value of the stock amounts to 6 per cent of the bank's 
capital (its deposits and other assets). This becomes the operating cap- 
ital of the Federal Reserve Banks, and each Reserve Bank is permitted to 
issue Federal Reserve Notes backed by this -capital. The Reserve Banks 
also lend money to their member banks on the basis of this capital, al- 
though, like all banks, they do not lend all their capital. A substantial 
amount of money, set by the Board of Governors (now about 20% of 
their capital), must be kept on reserve. Member banks must also main- 
tain reserves, either in their own vaults or in their Reserve Banks vaults, 
which are also set by the Board of Governors." 

Factual errors are especially numerous in explanations describing how 
the monetary system operates and the role of gold. One wonders whether we 
are better off now as opposed to ten years ago when there was little discus- 
sion of money and banking. Now there is some discussion, but too 
frequently erroneous. 

One can find errors even in the small amount of analysis presented. For 
example: 

"In a simple society it was comparatively easy to meet these [basic 
physical! needs for most people. But in our complex industrial society 
it is often much more difficult." 

"The decrease in production resulted in increased prices because supply 
and demand became about equal." 

Often inaccuracies exist because the explanation is so meager as to pro- 
vide no basis for the statement. An example is: 

"The money soon became worthless because it was not backed by 
sound credit and people lost confidence in its value," 

In sum, factual errors are present throughout, definitions are often incom- 
plete, and explanations are incomplete and inaccurate. 

5. How understandable and interesting is the textual material? 

Although there is some interrelationship between being understandable 
and interesting, it is fruitful to consider each of these attributes separately. 
The concept understandable, like interesting, has several dimensions. In the 
sense that understandability is measured by vocabulary, sentence length and 
complexity, and the level of abstraction, the materials can irideed be 
described as understanaable. The qualification must be made, however, that 
there are all too frequent instances where economic terms are used in context 
■^♦**out sufficient explanation or definition. The level of economic abstrac- 
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tion exercised poses no problem since examples of economic analysis actu- 
ally presented in the textbooks are so rare. 

In another sense, hov^ever the text .>ooks are not understandable > If 
successful analysis of the cases and questions posed at the end of chapters 
measures understanding, then the materials will not achieve understanding 
since they do not impart the necessary skills of analysis. 

There are some aspects of the textual materials which add to their un- 
derstandability, however. Most of the texts are endowed with clear chapter 
introductions, section and paragraph headings, section checkups, and a logi- 
cal government content organization. In many materials, the writing is 
carefully organized and simply arranged. 

Evaluating textual materials in termj of their interest is a very subjec- 
tive exercise> Nonetheless, It was the consensus of the committee that m^.ny 
of the books do indeed contain interesting case studies, introductory stories 
and relevant problems. Counterbalancing the Initial judgment concerning 
liiC interest level, however, is that once presented, ^he interesting aspects are 
"spent." The student is unlikely to experience the discovery of interrelation- 
ship through analysis since the materials will not equip him or her for this 
kind of intellectual exercise. 

There are a number of additional aspects of the textual materials which 
tend to make them dull. These characteristics are; 

1. The practice of merely listing points or referring to economic con- 
cepts ^/ith no analytically based generalizations. 

2. Too much detail with respect to the departmental structure of gov- 
ernment, historical facts and legislative details. 

6. How useful are the teaching aids? 

There is a wide range of questions appearing at the end of the chapters 
in these textual materials. Many of them require only low level cognitive 
answers. In contrast, however, some materials raise questions which require 
sophisticated thinking and analysis. Sone examples of the latter are: 

"Though many inventions are made under research grants awarded by 
the federal government, the inventor is fr^e to patent his invention. Do 
you believe that the public is paying for thi; invention twice?'" 

"Do you think that the progressive income tax mainly promotes equal- 
ity of opportunity and/or destroys it?" 

Unfortunately, the accompanying textual materials fail to give the stu- 
dent sufficient amounts of the kind of experience and analytical capability 
necessary to formulate appropriate answers to such questions. 

Most of the materials employ good typography, attractive drawings, 
colorful pictures, and in general, present an attractive appearance. Similarly, 
most of the materials are weU endowed with aids such as checkup questions, 
summaries, lists of items, "what do you think" sections, etc., all of which 
provide a varied approach to learning. But, in the absence of analyti- 
cal training, they lose much of their potential value. 

Those textual mrterials which do contain glossaries include only a lim- 
ited number of economic terms. For example, in one book the following 
list includes all the specifically economic terms defined: 
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administrative budget, budget, capitalism, excise tax, fiscal year, free 
enterprise, gross national product, laissez faire, law of supply and de- 
mand, monopoly, parity, price support, proprietor, shared revenue, 
socialism, tariff, tax rate, uniform tax, withholding rat^.. 

The definitions tend to be very brief and while the purely descriptive 
definitions such as that of Gross National Product are straightforward and 
accurate, the more analytical definitions leave much lo be desired. Consider 
for example this definition of the law of supply and demand: "the condition 
under which the market operates in the free enterprise system." 

For comparison purposes, the term "gross national product" was exam- 
ined in each of the books with glossaries. (Four of the books had no glos- 
sary.) The definition given was basically similar in the five books whicli 
included the term, namely, "the total value of final goods and seivices pro- 
duced in a country in one year." Interestingly, two books with glossaries 
failed to include it. 

The subsection above, entitled "Introductory and descriptive remarks," 
was ncluded with a reference to one textbook which differed significantly 
from the rest in terms of organizational structure. The comments above do 
not really pertain to this set of materials. In this unique set we found that 
there is no explicit treatment of economics and even the implicit treatment is 
less obvious than that occurring in traditional textbooks. Our analysis of 
this text reveals the following: 

1 . What concepts are treated? 

Only a very few economic concepts are touched upon and even then 
only in a very oblique manner. The few identified are: 

• Money and banking — in the context of a discussion of federalism, 
in particular the powers of the Confederation to coin money as 
stated in the Articles of Confederation. 

• Economic conditions prevailing in Russia prior to 1860 — in the 
context of Marx's works. 

• Private property — in the context of Marx's view. 

• Economic planning in the U.S.S.R. 

• Economic goals as articulated in the Soviet constitution. 

2. Importance of concepts and analytical treatment. 

No analysis is given. Questions at the end of readings occasionally 
open the door for appropriate economic analysis but the textbook does not 
develop such tools. 

3. Is the order of the economic content systematic? 

There is such little content that the question is not appropriate. 

4. Are the concepts explained accurately? 

No attempt is made to explain any economic concept. 

5. How understandable and interesting are the concepts treated? 
Where economic concepts are treated, they are very interesting. 

In sum, the book is fascinating to read. The short articles and excerpts 
are pithy, the questions are incisive. But analytical economic understanding 
is not a by-product. 
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Problems of Democracy 

Introductory and Descriptive Remarks 

The purpose of this section of the summary report is to assess the treat- 
ment of economics in secondary school level Problems of Democracy tex- 
tual materials. The following materials were evaluated for their economic 
content: 



Edition and 





Title 


/Tl HlflUf 








Inquiry into Crucial 


Fraenkel, J. R. 


Prentice- 


1970, 




American Problems 


(Editor) 


Hall 


1972 




Series 








a. 


Alienation 


Urick, R. V. 




1970 


b. 


Cities in Crisis 


Tretten, R. W. 




1970 


c. 


Country f Conscience 


Bressler, L. A. 




1970 




and Conscription 


Bressler, M. A. 






d. 


Crime and Criminals 


Fraenkel, J. R. 




1970 


e. 


Foreign Policy 


Wolf, A. 




1970 


f . Poverty in an 


Durfee, D. A. 




1970 




Affluent Society 








g- 


Prejudice and 


Holmes, F. R. 




1970 




Discrimination 








h. 


Propaganda, Polls, 


Mitchell, M. G. 




1970 




and Public Opinion 








i. 


The Drug Scene 


Way, W. L. 




1970 


j- 


The Environmental 


Myer, C. B. 




1972 


Crisis 








k. 


Voices of Dissent 


Kane, F. 




1970 


J, 


Problems of Democracy 


Dunwiddie, W. B. 


Ginn 


1970 


$. 


Public Issues Series 


Harvard Social 


American 








Studies Project 


Education 










Publications 




a. 


Progressive Era 






1971 


b. 


Taking a Stand 






1970 


c. 


The New Deal 






1968 


d. 


The Railroad Era 






1970 



These materials represent a limited sampling of the texts normally used 
in a traditional Problems of Democracy course at the senior high school 
level. Because of the interdisciplinary nature of the course, many school 
systems use texts that are analyzed in the government, geography, and sociol- 
ogy and anthropology summary reports. 

In analyzing these texts and pamphlets, certain general characteristics 
were observed. As the name of this group of texts implies, they are 
problem-oriented with particular emphasis on contemporary urban issues 
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that would be of interest to students. The problems are typically approached 
by means of: case studies, readings with built-in conflict situations, or de- 
scriptions with solutions in the chapter and lead questions at the end. The 
materials are interdisciplinary in their conceptual organization with varying 
emphasis on concepts of sociology, geography, political science, anthropology 
and economics. 

The means by which economics is introduced varies considerably 
among the texts and in fact, varies even within a particular text or pamphlet 
series. For example, one text is divided into four units: Study of Modem 
Problems, Social Problems, Economic Problems, and Political and Interna- 
tional Problems. In the economics unit, stress is placed on macroeconomic 
concepts. In the other units, issues with economic content are touched upon, 
but generally in a superficial or descriptive nature. In anoiher book there 
were several units dealing with problems that have strong economic implica- 
tions, e.g., cryne, drugs and pollution, yet there was no economic treatment. 
The remaining units deal with economic concepts in a descriptive manner 
but without economic analysis. In a third book the cases include concepts 
from several of the social science disciplines with one of the disciplines play- 
ing a key role, depending on the case in question. 

Evaluation of Economics 

1. What Economic Concepts are Treated? 

All the materials include some economic concepts, generalizations and 
principles, but the treatment varies considerably. For the most part, the con- 
cepts of supply and demand and those concepts associated with macroeco- 
nomics (GNF , monetary and fiscal policy, inflation, economic growth, reces- 
sion and unemployment) are treated at the knowledge and comprehension 
level of Bloom's taxonomy. There are instances in the chapters on economic 
problems in two books where the student is asked to analyze cases, apply 
concepts learned in the chapter to a new situation or make on the 
spot evaluations in a role-playing simulation exercise. In one of these the 
author labels problems as economic, political, social or international, but 
with few exceptions the frequency with which economic concepts are men- 
tioned in the social, political and international areas is low. In the other, 
where particular issues are presented, practically no mention is made of eco- 
nomic concepts that would be appropriate to the analysis of the problem. 
For example, in dealing with the environmental crisis, the author makes no 
mention of the economic analysis of externalities and their effect on alloca- 
tion of resources. 

2. Are concepts important and treated analytically? 

Usually the economic concepts and generalizations discussed in the 
Problems of Democracy books are treated as simple assertions or de- 
scriptions, excluding any economic analysis. In most cases, the assertions 
are reinforced with definitions, explanatory materials, case studies and some 
graphs and illustrations, but without any explanation of the economic the- 
ory or values underlying the generalizations. For example: 

"Women worked long, hard hours for low pay in factories of the early 

1900's." 
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"By keeping production limited and prices high, there were not 
as many jobs for the unemployed as there might otherwise be, and peo- 
ple couldn't afford to buy many of the goods." 

"Americans have faith in the capitalistic economy of the country, and 
we make laws to guarantee the rights of workers, vo require employers 
to pay decent wages, and to protect workers against exploitation and 
oppression." 

3. Is the content systematic? 

In spite of the fact that a number of economic concej^ts, albeit descrip- 
tive, are introduced within a problems setting or in a vnit dealing with 
economic problems, there is scarcely any mention of the f undamental eco- 
nomic problem of scarcity. 

The productive resources of lend, labor, capital and management arc 
identified throughout the materials. But the reader is not introduced to other 
useful economic concepts such as opportunity cost, which relaies to the real 
cost of using resources in dealing with economic, political and social prob- 
lems. The price mechanism and the free enterprise system are described, but 
in spite of the fairly extensive explanation the description is ina:curate and 
incomplete. For example, here is an excerpt from one book: 

"The actual price that can be obtained for these goods or services is in- 
fluenced by conditions of the market. How many consu:ners have 
money and want to buy? How large a supply is available? These fac- 
tors taken together are frequently referred to as the law of supply and 
demand. We may state the law simply as: if all other factors are equal 
whPn demand is high, prices rise; when demand is low, prices 
fall; when supply is high, prices fall; when supply is low, prices rise." 

There is no substantive analysis of supply and demand and therefore 
no transferability when the concept is mentioned or related to a problem in 
other sections of the books. There is no explanation of how price is used as 
an allocating mechanism. 

Only in one book are the basic macro concepts of economic growth, in- 
flation, monetary and fiscal policy^ etc., defined and illustrated in a way that 
allows the student to make analytically determined policy decisions. He is 
usually left with inadequate and inaccurate information to analyze such 
problems as economic growth, recession and inflation. 

There is one case study, in another book, in which the Kennedy Admin- 
istration's tax program to promote economic growth is described. Such 
terms as unemployment rate, full employment, inflation and maximum po- 
tential output are either just mentioned or defined inaccurately. Yet the 
reader is expected to answer a question at the analysis level on federal and 
consumer budgets at the end of the chapter. 

With the exception of a chapter on economic growth and productivity 
in one text, there is no economic structure or logical ordering of economic 
concepts that can lead to the understanding and solution of problems con- 
fronting the student on the federal, state and local level. 
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4. Is the material defined, stated or explained accurately? 

In instances where economic concepts are defined, the strategies used to 
explain them are case studies or illustrations. Frequently, however, inaccu- 
racies occur. For example: 

"Thousands of people who had never invested in stocks rushed to the 

bank to get their money, only to discover that the banks had lost it 

on the stock market." 

*'If private enterprise overreached itself, bidding for goods at a rate 
higher than the economy could produce them and thus causing infla- 
tion. Government should take money out of the private economy by 
raising tax rates and making money harder to borrow." 

"The cost of living varies with the purchasing power of money." 

(Post hoc ergo propter hoc reasoning): "Unions won significant eco- 
nomic gains. Average hourly earnings in manufacturing industries 
rose from 15 cents in 1890 to 48 cents in 1919. The average workweek 
dropped from 60 hours in 1890 to about 45 hours in 1919. Many 
nonunion workers also benefited from these wage-and-hour patterns es- 
tablished by union effort." 

As stated earlier, the economic information is either absent or so incomplete 
in some of the series pamphlets that it is extremely diflScult to study the 
problems mentioned from an economic viewpoint. 

5. How understandable and interesting is the textual material? 

Much of the material is interesting because the problems and 
cases selected are of particular concern to the average high school student. 
The authors in two books provide a variety of divergent viewpoints which 
will encourage student discussion and reflection on the various series mate- 
rials. In one of these the author stresses a variety of case study approaches 
using different teaching strategies for student interest and involvement. 

The material is icnderstandable in that the vocabulary and sentence 
length are appropriate tor a high school audience. 

6. How useful are the teaching aids? 

The teaching aids in the materials evaluated include the following: (a) 
lead questions at the beginning and end of the chapter; (b) bold type para- 
graph and chapter headings; (c) photographs, charts, graphs and illustra- 
tions; (d) teacher's guide with suggested supplementary readings and films; 
and (e) games and simulations. From an economics content viewpoint these 
aids generally fall into two categories. On the one hand, the questions or 
teaching strategies employed are of such a level that simple recall or com- 
prehension of the facts is all that is required. On the other, the aids may be 
stimulating and may encourage students to achieve higher levels of cogni- 
tion; for example, there is a reading on planning and poverty in one book. 
Yet the content is so devoid of economic tools that no meaningful discussion 
of the issues can take place. 
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Geography 



Introductory and Descriptive Remc ^ks 

This section of the evaluation is devoted to the textual material 
frequently used in high school geography courses. As in the case with most 
of the other textbooks considered, the publishers do :^ot specify grade level 
appropriateness. 

The textbooks examined are; 





Title 


Author 


Publisher 


1 

i . 


Geography and World 


Jones, o. jd. 


Kanu, MciNauy 




A ffairs 


^ jT 111! Ik. 

Murpny, M. r. 


1 an 1 


z. 


(jur rv oriu ana 


i\.oievzon, x^. j\. 


Allyn and Bacon 




Its Peoples 


Heine, J. A. 


1 OTTO 


J, 


rvoria Kjeograpny 


j^rduiey, j. n. 


Ginn 




(Annotated) 




1971 




Vi^nrl/I CrPnprtinhv 

WW \JM It* CL/^r Uf/ft J 


Pnunds M T n 


Smith- Wpsfprn 




(Economic, Political, 


Taylor, J. W. 


1967 




Regional) 






5. 


World Geography Today 


Israel, S. 


Holt, Rinehart 




and Teacher's Resource 


Roemer, N. H. . 


and Winston 




Book 


Durand, Jr., L, 


1971 


6. 


The World Today: 


Kohn, C. F. 


McGraw-Hill 




Its Patterns and 


Drummond, D. W. 


(Webster Division) 




Cultures 




1971 




(Teacher's Edition) 






7. 


Geography in An Urban 


High School 


Macmillan 




Age (Units 1,2, & 5: 


Geography Project 


Various 




Student Resources and 


of Association of 


dates 




Teacher's Guides) 


American Geographers 


to 1970 



To acquaint the reader with the nature of these materials used in high 
school geography courses, it may be useful to discuss the objectives, ration- 
ales and organizational structures which characterize the materials. 

The objectives and rationales for the materials listed above are usually 
not made explicit. In the exceptional cases where they are presented, they 
are often inadequate. This is especially true of the rationales. Here are 
some examples of objectives taken directly from the textbooks: 

. . to learn more about the world in which they [students] live." 

"... to get you to think — about the real problems and issues." 

. . must acquire certain geographic skills." 
"... a real understanding of the great land of America." 

. . to understand the geography of man on this planet." 

These statements taken from three of the texts are explicitly stated but 
are very broad. Other texts merely imply objectives and rationales which 
can only be inferred from textual content. The absence or inadequacy of 
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such statements, however, is much less a failing than the apparent lack of 
consideration of such matters before writing the texts. 

The presentation of the textual material and the questions asked suggest 
the authors believe it important that facts must be memorized by the student. 
This appears true in spite of protestations to the contrary in prefatory mate- 
rial. 

In some instances, however, suggestions for inquiry activities and ques- 
tions for discussion are included. But in the light of the textual material and 
even the teacher's aids it Is difficult to believe that the necessary processes and 
principles will be learned to enable meaningful student responses to the ac- 
tivities and discussion questions. This comment applies directly to the eco- 
nomic principles presented in the materials. The High School Geography 
Project is different in this respect and will be discussed separately. 

The texts, other than the High School Geography Project, are organ- 
ized along regional or political entity lines. Generally there are several intro- 
ductory chapters. In its introductory chapter, one book reviews politics, pol- 
icies and economic factors. Another discusses manufacturing, trade, trans- 
portation and communication along with climate, topography and natural 
resources in its introductory section. A third emphasizes world patterns as an 
organizational device, namely: patterns of population and food supply; the 
stage of economic growth; degree of urbanization; industry and commerce; 
resources; and political structure. After these introductory materials the texts 
then go into regional or political area descriptions. 

Some of the texts end with relatively brief, broad discussions such as: 
"The Oceans, the Air, and Space" and "A Changing Worid"; "World 
Trade: Key to Prosperity,'* ^'Preserving the World's Environment," and "Re- 
sources and Developing Nations"; and '^Challenges to the World's Peoples" 
and "The Search for Peace." 

The High School Geography Project material is quite different. It is 
divided into six units. We reviewed three of them in which we expected eco- 
nomics to be generously applied to the material presented: Unit 1: Geogra- 
phy of Cities; Unit 2: Manufacturing and Agriculture; and Unit 5: Habitat 
and Resources. Within each unit is included a wide range of topics, read- 
ings, activities, etc. 

Evaluation of Economics 

1. What economic concepts are treated? 

The economic content is seldom generalized or formulated into princi- 
ples. The cognitive level (see Appendix B) is usually at 1.00, that is, 
"knowledge of facts." In some instances, however, the level jumps dis- 
cretely to 3.00, "application." In one book the material similarly ascends to 
the 5.00 and 6.00 levels. 

The economic concepts presented most frequently appear in the context 
of d discussion of natural resources. These include climate, topography, the 
allocation of resources; production; specialization, especially geographic 
specialization; transportation; and economic growth. The importance of 
trade and exchange among geographic regions is emphasized, but the eco- 
nomic concepts underlying trade and exchange are seldom identified or 
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developed. 

The fundamental economic concept of scarcity appears only implicitly 
in the materials. Other economic concepts sometimes included are: barriers 
to international trade; the balance of payments; economic systems and their 
changing nature; markets; the profit motive; and even income determination. 
In all cases, however, the economic concepts appear incidentally. They are 
not organically linked to the geographic concepts. 

Both economic and geographic concepts tend to be repeated over and 
over as each country or region is considered. 

Generalizations are not used as an organizational or teaching tool even 
though they are commonly presented in introductory sections. 

2. Are the concepts important and treated analytically? 

Although the economic concepts are important, they are treated in a 
most unanalytical fashion. The usual treatment is by assertion, unaided by 
analytical development or other logical support and often without reference 
to criteria or authority. Some examples of this treatment are: 

"Croplands are more valuable than pasturelands throughout this belt." 

. . it can be said that international trade exists primarily because 
there is a demand for goods on the one hand and a surplus of goods on 
the other . . 

"Specialization also contributes to the success of the Illinois farmer. He 
does not grow a great variety of crops . . . much of the food that he 
and his family eat comes from the store ..." 

"... as settlement expands . . . land values go up . . . and in many 
cases agriculture becomes less profitable ..." 

Value judgments are often involved, but they are rarely made explicit. For 
example: 

"Other filtering processes should be required of factories, airplanes, and 
automobiles to stop air pollution." 

". . . economic life still does not produce all it should." 

"The Tennessee Valley Authority [is a] highly instructive lesson in 
the proper use of hill country." 

" [In this country we] need wider and straighter roads." 

"If he is obliged to purchase many articles, then hft works for others 
and not for himself; he is but a fool and slave." (Quoted material.) 

Many of the textual materials suggest that solutions of economic problems 
are merely matters of opinion. Examples are: 

"Do you think it is a good thing for a country to become dependent 
upon another for raw materials?" (Our emphasis.) 

"When you get right down to it, it isn't physical distance that really 
matters with people; it's what they think about distance." 
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"Do you think capital (money) is all that is needed . . 



3. Is the content systematic? 

The development of concepts by definitions, illustrations and examples 
appears occasionally in most of the texts. In one text reliance is placed on 
student development of concepts and interrelationships. 

Economic concepts arise in the context of geographic concepts. There 
is, however, so little development and building of economic concepts that 
they are not interrelated. No framework or structure of economics is de- 
veloped in these materials as a general aid to the student. 

Major organizing economic concepts are not treated systematically. 
They are not introduced and illustrated in an introductory fashion and then 
used later throughout the text. Thus, transferability and application of ma- 
jor concepts are largely absent. 

Some transferability is evident. In one book, for instance, the student 
is expected to develop and elaborate certain concepts in self-chosen activities. 
However, there is an apparent disjunction between the questions and activi- 
ties and the textual materials. While the textual material is written at the 
factual level, questions and activities often call for intellectual processes that 
are much more complex. 

4. Is the material defined, stated or explained accurately? 
Economic inaccuracies of several kinds occur frequently in these texts. 

There are factual errors: 

"Electricity does not make the air smoky as coal does." 
[Where does electricity come from, in large cegree?] 

"Platinum . . . like gold ... is used chiefly in jewelry." 
[Gold not as monetary reserves?] 

There are economic inanities: 

"Since this kind of electricity is dependent on coal or oil, it would 
clearly be in the national interest to use some other means of making 
electricity and thus save the oil and coal." 
[No cost-benefit analysis needed?] 

". . . the financial panic of 1873 erased the town's assets . . ." 

". . . every rent that can be saved between the farmer and the intake 
door of the retailer is an increased return to the farmer." 
[Quoted material.] 

Some statements suffer from incompleteness: 

"If industries are to be developed in those countries where the buying 
power of the people is now low, it will be necessary to raise the 
wages of those who are gainfully employed." [No distinction between 
money and real wages is made and the concept of productivity is un- 
mentioned.] 

Occasionally material is out-of-date, as: 

"Already we are hearing that more coal is being mined than can be 
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used, and we are all aware of the unemployment and distress that have 
come to some of our coalfields." 

Finally, biases sometimes lead clearly to unjustified statements: 

"An oppressed working class developed. They lived on a starvation 
diet, sold their labor for very low wages, started and stopped work at 
the sound of a bell in the belfry, and lived in misery and wretched- 
ness." [Referring to the economic growth of the city of Bruges.] 

5. How understandable and interesting is the textual material? 

The material is generally written so as to be understandable by high 
school students, although there are lapses in clarity such as. 

"Newer uses for such metals as aluminum, titanium, and magnesium 
should help to increase the amount of our mineral resources, since they 
can be substituted for those in short supply." 

and 

"If all other assets are equal, a nation with a greater number of people 
will be more powerful .... Obviously, mere numbers of people, like 
mere a , ^"s of land, are not an element of national strength." 

It appears, however, that comprehension is considerably impeded be- 
cause there is no understandable framework for the economic concepts. The 
result is that the geographical material is far less interesting than it could be. 

6. How useful are the teaching aids? 

The nature of questions asked most frequently suggests that facts are to 
be memorized. Occasionally questions for discussion and inquiry do arise. 
But, these are not organically related to the textual material. Therefore, if 
students do develop any analytic skills, it would probably be due to the 
teacher rather than the text. 

Examples of questions that could not be answered by referring to tex- 
tual material are: 

"Would it be a good plan to have such [scrap] drives made in peace- 
time?" 

j 

"... decide whether the facilities of transportation and communication 
in your community are adequate." 

But there is a tendency to elicit students' conclusions when neither their back- 
ground nor the textual material is adequate. For example: 

". . . evaluate . . . actions ... to solve major urban problems." 

"Suggest some reasonable measures to increase food production ... in- 
creasing modernization, etc." 

Sociology and Anthropology 

Introductory and Descriptive Remarks 

This section of the report is devoted to textual materials used in high 
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school sociology and anthropology classes. The materials examined are: 



CONVENTIONAL TEXTS 



Name of Book Author 



Publisher 



Date 



1. Anthropology for Cover, Lois Brauer 
our Times 

2. Modern Sociology Koller, Marvin R. 



Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston 
Ginn & Company 
Harcourt, Brace 
and World 



Oxford Book Co. 



1971 



1969 



Couse, H. C. 



3. Sociology Landis, Paul H. 

4. Anthropology 2Idenek, Salzmann 



1972 
1969 



PROJECT MATERIALS 



5. Sociological Resources for the Social Studies: Episodes in Social inquiry 
Series, Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Boston. 

"Social Mobility in the United States," July 1970 

"The Incidence and Effects of Poverty in the United States," November 
1969 

"Migration Within the United States," 1972 

"Science and Society," June 1971 

"Leadership in American Society," November 1969 

"Small Group Processes," August 1971 

"Religion in the United States," July 1971 

"Simulating Social Conflict," July 1971 

"Roles of Modem Women," March 1972 

"Family Form and Social Setting," August 1971 

"Social Change: The Case of Rural China," May 1971 

"Testing for Truth: A Study of Hypothesis Evaluation," December 1969 

"Images of People," October 1969 

6. Patterns in Human History, The MacmiUan Company, New York, 1971. 

"Origins of Humanness" (Readings) 

"The Emergence of Complex Societies" (Readings) 

"Studying Societies" (Teaching Plan) 

"Studying Societies" (Readings) 

"The Emergence of Complex Societies" (Teaching Plan) 

"Origins of Humanness" (Teaching Plan) 

"Modernization and Traditional Societies" (Teaching Plan) 

"Modernization and Traditional Societies" (Readings) 

Most but not all of the textual materials in the fields of high school 
sociology and anthropology co^'lain some statements about objectives. In 
some cases, the objectives are in both the student's and the teacher's texts. 
In others, information about objectives is found only in the teacher's guide. 
Here is a brief summary of objectives to be found in the materials 
examined: 

develop attitudes of objectivity, 

introduce students to universal cultural needs. 
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create awareness that social differences stem from different ways of satis- 
fying needs rather than from difference in physiology, 
to introduce students to the methods and materials of the anthropologist, 
to challenge students by developing within them a sense of inquiry, 
to encourage expression of opinion, 

to excite students by implanting within them a desire to solve social 
problems, 

understanding of the biological and cultural factors that affect human 
behavior, 

understanding of how different cultures fulfill needs, 
better understanding of one's own society and culture, 
deeper insight into the roots of cultural and racial prejudice. 

Since not all the texts are specific ; i listing objectives, one has to infer 
the aims. The following generalizations can be inferred from the materials: 
to use the information of sociology to "solve the dilemmas that plague 
man" whether such are recent or ancient. 

to '*be acquainted with a broad range of happenings" so that one can 
analyze and undei*stand "social processes," 

to introduce students to a sociological perspective, 

to have students better informed about certain sociological phenomena, 

to enable students to understand social phenomena from the social scien- 
tists' viewpoint. 

Summarizing these objectives, one can identify common aims. The 
texts seek to develop certain attitudes, e.g., objectivity, inquiry, social con- 
cern. They seek to acquaint readers with the general fields of sociology and 
anthropology. They endeavor to have students understand the intellectual 
processes of social scientists to the end that they, too, can use and interpret 
social data. 

There is probably an objective that underlies the sociological inquiry 
material that is not even remotely hinted at in the textual materials. A col- 
league of one of the reviewer's stated that he had participated in the original 
materials compilation some years ago. He asserted that sociologists wished 
to generate some interest in the subject so that students will enroll in soci- 
ology courses, much as they do in courses in history. Therefore, it was 
reasoned, if high school students are acquainted with the field, they will be 
predisposed to follow it up at the college level. 

Before attempting to evaluate the type, frequency and context of eco- 
nomic material, a word should be said about the general characteristics of 
secondary anthropological and sociological curriculum materials. There are 
two general types. The more frequent is the textbook, traditional in orienta- 
tion, clearly designed for a high school course in anthropology and sociol- 
ogy. The second type could be designated "project material." Two 
illustrations of this are the readings and student manuals of the Anthropol- 
ogy Curriculum Study Project and those of the American Sociological 
Resources for the Social Studies. Both could be characterized as. "new social 




studies" curriculum materials put on the market by consortia of social sci- 
entists organized by the American Sociological Association and the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association. 

Evaluation of Ecor omics 

1. What economic concepts are treated? 

Economic themes, problems and concepts vary irom very few refer- 
ences to economics in one case to a very considerable number. Since so few 
references do exist in the book referred to above, it might be useful to give 
two examples to show the author's emphasis when he does include economics. 
There is one reference to trading: "At Jarnio, as at Cata Hujuk, there are in- 
dications that the inhabitants carried on trade with peoples living some dis- 
tance away." Economics is also mentioned in the context of a discussion of 
the study of anthropology, "For example, among the seventy or so animal- 
herding societies so far represented in this survey, nearly four-fifths trace the 
descent patrilineally This seems to suggest a correlation betwen a basic 
economic activity and a particular type of kinship organization." 

Another characteristic is identifiable. Certain economic themes are es- 
sentially unique and isolated and some are fairly pervasive and can be found 
in both the traditional textbooks and the new project material. Thus, the 
economics of an Israeli kibbutz — with a fairly extensive description of job 
allocation, the self-subsistent economy, rejection of the profit motive, and 
public ownership of all goods — is found only once. However, such con- 
cepts as division of labor, sex role differentiation, economic systems as re- 
sponses to human needs, socialism and capitalism, technology and the 
agricultural basis of underdeveloped societies may be found in both the 
traditional and the project curriculum materials. 

What are the economic themes and where arc they to be found 
in sociological and anthropological material? Comparative economic theory 
— specifically either comparisons of economists such as Marx and Weber or 
of economic systems — can be found in. such settings as Social Mobility, 
Social Institutions, and Social Change. As mentioned above, the essentially 
socialist economic basis of a contemporary Israeli kibbutz is to be found in 
one book. The relationship b.'^^ween division of labor and sex roles can be 
found in such settings as Roles of Modern Women. Technology and tech- 
nological change are found in both the traditional and the newer project 
material. The concepts of technology are found in units entitled Family 
Form and Setting, Social Change; Man as Toolmaker; Man as Technolo- 
gist; and — oddly enough — Man's Biological Inheritance, 

We have described two patterns of economic use: extensive considera- 
tion of one economic theme found only in one setting and economic con- 
cepts found rather frequently, in a number of settings. Hov/ever, the most 
frequent uj;e of economic concepts is of the hit-and-miss, sporadic type. 
That is, located in all sections of a given text or project curriculum material 
are many distinguishable economic concepts. Among them are: 

automatic n, managerial function, capital accumulation, production fac- 
tors, price systems, economic role of government, saving and invest- 
ment for growth, business cycles, competition, advertising, monopolies, 
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economic planning, rise of the factory syj^em, the economic genesis of 
racism, role of inventions, farm problems. 

While some of the concepts enumerated above are treated in a socio- 
logical or anthropological context, most of them appear only in isolation. 
That is, they have no undcrstanoable context. They are not developed, ana- 
lyzed, applied or interpreted. This usage pattern will be analyzed later in 
tijis section. 

At what cognitive level are these economic concepts? Some of the eco- 
lomic materials in the projects range from the factual to the evaluative level. 
For example, there are charts and graphs on social mobility which provide 
students with factual material and ask them to hiterpret it. The material on 
the Israeli kibbutz, it would seem, is provided for the purpose of interpreta- 
tion (within the given sociological framework). The economic materal on 
17th and 18th century English imperialistic domination over Scotland, how- 
ever, would seem to be evaluative, at least in the sense that students are asked 
to make judgments without being given criteria: that is, they are ieemingly 
asked to invent their own criteria. However, most of the concepts — and al- 
most all in the conventional textbooks— are located at a low level of the 
Bloom taxonomy. Illustrative of this, perhaps, is information on technol- 
ogy. There are generalizations concerning technology, technological change, 
the relationship between technology and the kinship system, archaeological 
interpretation of tools, technology and sex roles. Much of the time the stu- 
dents are not asked to do anything with the material; only to see that it is 
one generalization that fits in a matrix of higher order sociological and an- 
thropological generalizations. 

2. Are the concepts important and treated analytically? 

First, are the economic concepts to be found in the sociological and 
anthropological curriculum materials important? The answer must be am- 
biguous. They are important in the sense that most economists would prob- 
ably agree that the economic concepts, principles, etc., are important. That 
is, economists gen-^Tally deal with the economic concepts of comparative eco- 
nomic systems, division of labor, technology, scarcity, economic controls, 
competition and the other cr icepts discussed in the previous section. How- 
ever, if one asks the question, "Ar*^ these economic concepts treated as if they 
were important?" then the answer must be an emphatic "No." 

In one text it wr Id appear that the concepts and generalization intro- 
duced are for the most part defined accurately but are essentially descriptive, 
with no real analysis or explanation. With regard to another, the economic 
points tend to be important, but are treated as if they vVere merely accidental: 
that is, they are not organically related to the basic topic. With regard to a 
third text, economic as-^erticns are frequent but there is a deliberate tendency 
to avoid recognition cf the importance of economics. The economic con- 
cepts in a fourth are confined to one-line des riptions. 

It would follow that the economic material is not in the least analytic. 
One would expect to find analysis in the material with the most economic 
information, but this is not so. The author's important assumptions and 
conclusions are dependent upon values which are made without specification 
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that values are indeed involved. 

According to the criteria established for this report, the economic mate- 
rial must be judged to be assertions, descriptive in nature, that are included 
without any logical support, reference to criteria either implicit or explicit, 
and certainly without reference to any economic authority. There is, as has 
already been mentioned, often a good deal of economic material, but its in- 
clusion in the sociology and anthropology texts is entirely incidental to any 
• economic analytic values, and has more to do with developing sociological 
insights than providing opportunity for economic analysis. 

3. Is the content systematic? 

With regard to the systematic treatment of content, a number of pat- 
terns emerge. The first pattern consists of a rather large section, easily iden- 
tifiable as economic material, included either as a separate chapter or as a 
subsection within a unit or chapter. A section on Man and Economics in 
one book illustrates this pattern. This is descriptive information on food- 
gathering and hunting societies, shelter, domestication of animals, agricul- 
ture and otwer themes. Thus, in this instance, economic concepts are simply 
tied to one another in an additive fashion. There is no logical interrelation 
of economic concepts. A good many brief definitions, illustrations and ex- 
amples are found. However, often enough, needed definitions are absent 
(e.g., under Rise of a Class System, the term "class system" is italicized, as 
if to tell students that it is an important technical term, but it is not defined). 
One might perhaps conclude that, from the standpoint of a sociologist, the 
chapter is well organized internally, but from the outlook of an economist, 
the economic concepts are simply tied together with no real development, no 
building and no sense that economic analytic tools have any real explana- 
tory value. 

Another pattern can be found in the project materials. In particular 
units of the projects a good deal of economic information may be found. 
Some of the units in the anthropology materials, especially those concerned 
with ethnographic descriptions of ancient and contemporary preliterate or 
underdeveloped societies, contain abundant description of economic activi- 
ties. However, this description is not, according to our evaluative criteria, 
systematically developed. 

Another text illustrates a different use of economic material. Perhaps 
the single most extensive use of economics is the previously mentioned treat- 
ment of Marx, Weber and Warner in an item on social mobility in the Uni- 
ted States. The supplementary material for the teacher's* own use is simply 
more of what appears in the student readings. The directions to the teacher 
for analysis of this section are completely devoid of reference to economic 
theory which clearly is an important component of the analysis. Hence, in 
no sense could one call this type of treatment "systematically developed" 

The third pattern involves the citation of economic information, princi- 
ples and theories woven in the dominant sociological and anthropological 
content, both in the traditional and in the project materials. However, since 
the material is designed basically to illustrate or develop sociological gen- 
eralizations, these principles and theories are not developed. They are clearly 
not related in any internal, logical fashion. And they are not related to the 
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sociological or anthropological concepts. 

In brief, in no texts examined can one find material thac is developed 
systematically, as defined by our criteria. The text material is prominently 
sociological and anthropological, and economic concepts are introduced 
only incidentally. 

4. Is the material defined, stated or explained accurately? 
Definitions, as already noted, are not frequent. Terms are mentioned, 

often Italicized, but not oft^^n defined meaningfully. Here is an illustration: 

"At almost regular intervals the capitalistic economic machine falters. 
A period. of prosperity is followed by a recession. Occasionally the 
downswing develops into a serious business collapse called a depression, 
to be followed by a period of recovery. The entire business cycle (from 
one low point to the next) has lasted characteristically from three to 
eight years." 

Why one should assume that underlining recession and depression would 
either define the terms or distinguish one from the other is not evi- 
dent. Clearly it ought not to be expected that a high school course in eco- 
nomics is a prerequisite to one in sociology. 

Another text is fairly typical. The economic information that is in- 
cluded is accurate, but it is incomplete, and therefore potentially quite mis- 
leading. 

As far as completeness is concerned, it would be fair to say that the 
jaajority of the economic concepts, most of the time, are treated so briefly as 
to be unintelligible. In so far as the economic material is incidental to the 
main concern, this is understandable. With regard to the ethnographic mate- 
rial in one book, another observation must be made. Ethnographic material 
— on-site description of the cultural behavior of a given society — does not 
typically identify behavior as '^sociological," "political" or "economic" in 
nature. Therefore, while the ethnographic material in this book does contain 
a great many descriptions of economic behavior, it is never specifically 
labeled or identified as economic. 

The problem of economic errors or economic illiteracies is probably a 
more significant issue. This committee located economic errors which may 
perhaps be classified as errors of omission, incorrect or erroneous informa- 
tion, distortions due to bias, obsolescent information or simplistic treatment. 
Almost all texts examined contained some economic misinformation but the 
variation is considerable. We must again conclude that assertions are unsup- 
ported, values are not identified and oversimplifications are frequent. 

5. How understandable and interesting is the material? 

With one possible exception, the material can be judged understanda- 
ble. The conventional sociology and anthropology texts appear to be de- 
signed for upper level high school students, although a statement to this ef- 
fect is missing in the teacher's guides. One can also infer that the texts are 
designed for elective courses in which students are probably better than 
average. If this is assumed, then the judgment is that in general the vo- 
cabulary, sentence length and complexity, and level of abstraction are appro- 
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priate. As with virtually all texts designed for a mass audience, the publish- 
ers have made an attempt to use short sentences and a fairly low abstraction 
level. As pointed out, however, the lack of definitions probably increases the 
difficulties in comprehension. There is one possible exception. The sentence 
length and complexity and the word choice are probably not measurably 
more difficult than the conventional texts, but one would have to judge the 
level of abstraction higher than that of most of the other materials exam- 
ined. This is probably related to the philosophical assumptions of the au- 
thors who, it could be assumed, are employing a Brunerian "structure of 
the discipline'' approach. The materials, therefore, tend to revolve around 
the intellectual processes of scholars in sociology — as can easily be inferred 
especially in the sociological episodes on research methods and perception — 
and are not simply the major concepts watered down and simplified for 
high school students. 

Are the conventional texts interesting? Almost certainly the answer is 
no. The texts are designed conventionally: around the topics and concepts 
which are usually included in basic courses in introductory sociology and m 
cultural and physical anthropology. Most frequently the chapters are de- 
scriptive in nature and are simply not related to the concerns of students. 
Nor, as they are written, are they directly related to significant problems in 
society. To be sure, there are frequent references to problems, but the au- 
thors usually do not structure their material so as to involve students in the 
value conflicts, cultural contradictions and vexing issues that exist in all 
modern societies. Sections on the economic necessity for both marital part- 
ners to work do not include a description of role reversal and conflict (al- 
though in one text reversal is mentioned briefly) and no mention of 
the possible wage differential between men and women. Those units and 
chapters in anthropology texts which treat the subject of underdeveloped na- 
tions do so without any mention of the enormous strain occasioned by the 
introduction of industrial technology. An otherwise well-written unit on 
migration does not involve students in the strains faced by middle class fami- 
lies who must move frequently. In the hands of a stimulating teacher, the 
materials could be related to problems and issues, but as they are written, 
they would probably not pose a significant problem to most high school 
students. 

Indeed, the authors frequently seem to go out of their way to avoid is- 
sues. This is accomplished by assuming a neutral and descriptive stance, by 
avoiding a stand on any issue and by simply glossing over significant issues, 
much as if they were not there. The end result is a bland, unstimulating set 
of texts which do not generate the impression that economic problems are 
related to sociology or, for that matter, that sociology really makes a differ- 
ence. 




6. How useful are the teaching aids? 

AH the text materials examined come equipped with teaching and learn- 
ing aids. The sociology project material includes a teacher's guide, with 
directions for activities, and a student manual with questions, data, graphs, 
charts, pictures, data-gathering sheets, separate pretests and even vinyl rec- 
ords. The conventional texts contain the usual assortment of italicized 
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words, boldface type, glossaries, questions, activities, visual aids and occa- 
sional case studies. 

The quality of visual aids varies considerably. One book contains 
many visuals, which are judged to be relevant to the text material, but they 
are small and not especially attractive. Another contains pictures which were 
apparently chosen for their artistic value. The photographs and line draw- 
ings in a third are excellent: they are dramatic, and often poignant, and ef- 
fectively convey the sense of the situation. The anthropology and sociology 
texts appear to have integrated their visuals with the text so that the pictures, 
graphs and charts really do augment the written word. 

The texts examined seem to have departed from the long-standing use 
of questions phrased at the fact-recall (1.00 in Bloom) scale. One finds 
many questions at the 1,3 (knowledge of trends, forces and generalizations) 
or perhaps the 2.00 (comprehension) level. Thus: 

"What is the relationship between the tools which a people have devel- 
oped in a particular society and tut kinds of homes they build, the 
clothes they wear, the utensils they use?" 

"How does cooperation in a dictatorship compare with cooperation in 
a democracy?" 

"What effect do you think the expanding role of government in care of 
the needy has had on private philanthropy?" 

There are also a good many questions at the top level, that is evaluation, 
the making of a judgment on the basis of unique criteria. For instance, 

"Is the social process of competition overemphasized in the United 

States?" 

**React: 'Increased means and increased leisure are the two civilizers of 
man.' Disraeli." 

"Should financial assistance to the needy be linked in any way to the 
'worthiness' of the persons needing help? explain." 

The problem is that, given the tendency of these texts to be written at the 
descriptive level, one could assert that students would be answering these 
questions in a vacuum. There does not appear to be much in the text that 
would provide either data or a conceptual frame of reference for student use. 

The project materials tend to provide more interesting and thoughtful 
questions. After a description of the classical Chinese tendency to dedicate a 
good deal of valuable soil a*: "hallowed land" for the burial of their dead, 
one team of authors asks. "If you were a cadre in China, how would you 
handle the situation?" This question is at the application level; that is, it 
asks students to recall an already known generalization for use in explaining 
a problem situation. 

One can generalize to this extent: in the newer project materials the 
teaching aids are more refined and more creative. The conventional texts 
contain aids that may or may not be useful or interesting. Certainly the 
questions — ^perhaps the most frequently used teaching and learning aid — 
leave one wondering why authors or publishers chose to frame questions at 
levels very different from those of the text materials. 
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SECTION 3 



Recommendations 



The committee makes the following recommendations: 

1. Objectives should be more meaningful, explicit and well thought-out. 
The rhetorical nature of the objectives should be eliminated and re- 
placed with objectives that are useful instruments for the identification 
and evaluation of student learning. 

2. The references to the "interdisciplinary nature of the materials" should 
be eliminated. There is little evidence in either the conventional texts 
or the project material that there is an interdisciplina'y orientation. If 
authors and publishers are to make the claim that their materials are 
interdisciplinary, then substantial revision is necessary. 

3. Since economics is, in fact, included in the texts, the publishers ought 
to make extensive use of an economics editor. An economist* can be 
useful with reference to: 

a. economics of an institutional nature, 

b. providing, where appropriate, responsible economic analysis, \ 

c. correcting errors of economic analysis, 

d. providing an economics framework to make the material log- 
ical and meaningful. 

e. the weighting of meaningful terms and concepts. 

4. The central importance of the economic concept of scarcity and its im- 
plications for decision-making ought to be an essential component in 
all social studies texts. 

5. Tools for repetitive use should be presented early in the materials. 
Thus, students should learn such concepts as opportunity cost, speciali- 
zation and division of labor, and supply and demand so that they can 
utilize them to make appropriate economic analysis. 

6. Economic terminology that is necessary must be defined and illustrated 
adequately. The usual practice of simply underlining or italicizing 
terms is confusing. 

7. There should be some organic relationship between the textual material 
and the questions and activities that students are asked to do. 

8. It is not intellectually defensible to promote the notion that a student's 
private and unsubstantiated opinion is a substitute for economic 
analysis. 

9. Writers of the textual materials and publishers should not skirt issues 



ment. 
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'Ideally, this should be one who has been involved in the economic education move- 
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or deliberately omit controversial topics. Students can and should 
enhance their ability to clarify values by being provided with stimulat- 
ing topics — which are usually controversial ones. This one step can do 
much to improve the current bland and unstimulating presentation. 
Writers should identify their values explicitly. Students should be able 
to identify the author s assumptions in order better to evaluate conclu- 
sions and, very often, recommendations. 



APPENDIX A 



Guidelines for Analysis 



Our committee was instructed to assess the treatment of economics in 
high school social studies textual materials in terms of six guidelines. To 
insure that all the members of our committee were in agreement as to what 
the guidelines entailed, we elaborated briefly on each of them. This elabora- 
tion is presented here. 

1 . What economic concepts are treated! 

a. Name the concepts that are used. 

b. Discuss the frequency with which concepts are mentioned: 
always, frequently, or rarely. 

c. Using the Bloom taxonomy (cognitive scale), indicate the cog- 
nitive level of the concepts treated. 

d. Identify the context: in what chapter, major topic, unit, or 
problem does one find the concept? 

2. Are the concepts important and treated analytically! 

a. Are concepts treated as simple assertions and descriptions? 

b. Does the author include analysis according to: some form of 
local support, criteria, and/or authority? Are these implicit 
or explicit? 

c. Does the author deal with both structure and function? 

3. Is the content systematic! 

a. Are concepts thrown in helter-skelter without any development 
or building? 

b. If there is some development are there: definitions, illustra- 
tions, and/or examples? 

c. Are the economic concepts logically interrelated? 

d. Are the economic concepts logically related to other textual 
material? 

e. Are there generalizations which are transferable, that is, which 
allow for explanation and application to concepts treated at a 
later time? 
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4. Is the material defined, stater^ or explained accurately? 

Is the material valid, truthful, or verifiable in the sense that: 

a. It is complete, and not lacking so much information as to 
be distorted. 

b. Examples and illustrations relate to generalizations. 

c. Material is not obsolescent, no longer correct in the context in 
which the book was written. 

d. Author s biases do not distort the presentation. 

5. How understandable and interesting are the materials? 

a. Is the material understandable in that the vocabulary, sentence 
length and complexity, and the level of abstraction are appro- 
priate for the intended audience? 

b. Is the material interesting in that the material is related to stu- 
dent concerns and related to a significant situation, issue, or 
problem? 

c. Is the presentation judged to be cluttered with an overabun- 
dance of factual information or examples, case studies, illus- 
trations, etc.? 

d. Is there a definite viewpoint, a position? 

e. Does the author assume a spurious neutral position by treating 
controversial issues in a on-the-one-hand/on-the-other-hand 
fashion? 

6. How useful are the teaching aids? 

a. Are teaching aids judged to be organically related to the tex- 
tual material? 

b. Are some teaching aids apparently included only for visual 
appeal? 

c. Are charts, graphs, etc., properly labeled and explained? 

d. Are questions kept at the lowest taxonomic levels? 

e. Are questions designed to reach the writer's objectives? 

f. Are questions phrased in such a way that the student cannot 
answer them by reference to the text material? 

g. Are the case studies relevant? 
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Summary of Bloom's Taxonomy 



In the report there is reference to "Bloom's taxonomy.'' This is a scale, 
created by Professor Benjamin Bloom, who worked with a committee of 
scholars for some years to create two instruments. They are the cognitive 
and affective taxonomies. Our reference is to the cognitive instrument only. 

The cognitive scale attempts to establish a vertical hierarchy of knowl- 
edge. The lowest point on the scale is called "knowledge" and refers to 
facts, definitions and ideas that are phrased as concrete, uncomplicated items. 
This is the "1.00" level. The scale then rises to "comprehension," which is, 
roughly, knowledge at the level of generalization. The scale then proceeds 
to the "application" level, followed by "synthesis," "analysis" and **evalua- 
tion." The information following is a condensation of the Bloom taxo- 
nomy, cognitive domain, used in the Department of Education at Purdue 
University. 

Taxonomy Classification 



1.00 Knowledge 

1.10 K.nowledge of specifics 

1.11 Knowledge of terminology 

1.12 Knowledge of specific 
facts 

1 .20 Knowledge of ways and 
means of dealing with 
specifics 

1.21 Knowledge of 
conventions 

1 .22 Knowledge of trends, 
sequences 

1 .23 Knowledge of classifications 

1.24 Knowledge of criteria 

1.25 Knowledge of methodology 

1 .30 Knowledge of the universals 
and abstractions in a field 

1 .3 1 Knowledge of principles, gen- 
eralization 

1.32 Knowledge of theories 
and structures 



2.00 Comprehension 

2.10 Translation 

2.20 Interpretation 

2.30 Extrapolation 

3.00 Application 

4.00 Analysis 

4. 10 Analysis of elements 

4.20 Analysis of relationships 

4.30 Analysis of organizational 

principles 
5.00 Synthesis 

5.10 Production of a unique com- 
munication 

5.20 Production of a plrji, or pro- 
posed set of operations 

5.30 Derivation of a set of abstract 
relatbns 

6.00 Evaluation 

6.10 Judgments in terms of internal 
evidence 

6.20 Judgments in terms of external 
criteria 
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APPENDIX C 



Personal Data of the 
Committee Members 



Dennis J. Weidenaar, Chairman of the Committee to Evaluate High 
School Social Studies Textbooks, is Associate Professor of Economics at 
Purdue University and Director of the Purdue Center for Economic Educa- 
tion. Dr. Weidenaar was the teacher of an economics course which was pre- 
sented on radio station WBAA in 1970-71. He has also had experience in 
teaching economics in high school in Grand Rapids, Michigan. Dennis 
Weidenaar served as co-director of an NDEA institute in economic education 
curriculum materials at Purdue in 1968, as co-director of the workshop in 
economic education research which was held in August of 1971, and as asso- 
ciate director of an economics institute for college teachers in 1970-71, His 
research studies <have been published in the book Research Papers in 
Economic Education^ in The Journal of Economic Education, and in f^ews 
and Notes nn the Social Sciences. Further research work and a manuscript 
for a book eniitled An Institutional Approach to the Principles of Econom- 
ics are in progress. Dr. Weidenaar received his B.A. degree in economics at 
Calvin College in Grand Rapids, Michigan, his M.A. at the University of 
Chicago, and his Ph.D. at Purdue University in West Lafayette, Indiana. 

Peter V. Hairington is Director of Economic Education Projects and 
Assistant Professor in Economic Education at the Krannert School of Indus- 
trial Administration, Purdue ITniversity, West Lafayette, Indiana. He has 
also served as Acting Director of the Wisconsin Council on Economic Edu- 
cation (1967-68), as a teacher of economics and social studies in the secon- 
dary schools of Milwaukee and Shorewood, Wisconsin, as Coordinator of 
the Shorewood Developmental Economic Education Project, and as consul- 
tant on economics and political science to the Shorewood Public Schools. In 
1967, Mr. Harrington received an award for the teaching of economics from 
the Milwaukee County Association of Commerce. He has served on advisory 
committees for public schools and has been president of a local PTA. Peter 
Harrington has written curriculum materials for the Wisconsin Council on 
Economic Education ("Consumer Economics Guide for the High School") 
and for the Shorewood and Cedarburg, Wisconsin, school systems. Mr. 
Harrington did his undergraduate work at Marquette University and his 
graduate work (in economic education) at Purdue. He held one of the 
Experienced Teacher Fellowships in Economic Education at Purdue and par- 
ticipated in several NDEA institutes at the University of Wisconsin in 
Milwaukee. 
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Robert V. Horton is Chairman of the Economic Education Committee 
at Purdue University in West Lafayette, Indiana. His major efforts are in 
teaching and research in economics for general education and foi* teachers 
and teacher trainees. In 1971 he received one of the Kazanjian Awards for 
the teaching of economics at the college level. For many years, Mr. Horton 
was associated with the investment banking firm of Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
first as an employee and then as a general partner. He worked principally in 
the field of corporation finance. He has served as a director of several corpo- 
rations, including the Whirlpool Corporation, The Pillsbury Company, En- 
dicott Johnson, and others. Robert Horton has been a financial adviser to 
many companies, such as Merck & Co., Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing, the May Department Stores, Brown Shoe Company, Central Soya Com- 
pany, The Dayton Company, and Sears, Roebuck and Co. He received his 
A.B. degree from Cornell University, his M.B.A. from Harvard, and his 
M.S. in Economics from Purdue. 

S* Samuel Sh'»n;iis is Associate Professor of Social Studies Education 
at Purdue University. He has also taught in high schools and has served as 
head of a high school social studies department. Other college teaching 
experience includes positions at Idaho State University, Kansas University, 
and Kentucky University. Samuel Shermis has developed programs in mi- 
croteaching, audiotutorial instruction, and interaction analysis; projects for 
disadvantaged inner-city children; small-group instruction; electronic learn- 
ing carrels; radio scripts on creative thinking for station WBAA; and multi- 
media kits. He was head of the Indiana Council for the Social Studies 
project on professional standards, and chairman of that organization's Pro- 
fessional Standards Committee. Dr. Shermis served as co-chairman of the So- 
cial and Political Philosophy Committee of the Philosophy of Education So- 
ciety from 1968 to 1970, and from 1966 to 1970 was curriculum coordinator 
for the Lafayette Jewish Community Religious School. He has been a con- 
sultant to the Gary School System, the University of Louisville, the Institute 
on Social Studies and Special Education, the U.S. Department of Labor, and 
the Midwestern Regional Educational Laboratory, among others. Dr. Shermis 
has presented 12 papers at professional meetings, and has published some 50 
articles in professional journals, such as Phi Delta Kappan, Education Forum, 
School Counselor, Educational Theory, International Review of History and 
Political Science, Administrators Notebook, International Review of Educa- 
tion, The Canadian Journal of History, Educational Product Report, Indiana 
Teacher, Peabody Journal of Education, and the Journal of Thought. His 
writings have appeared in such books as Fundamentals of Counseling by 
Shertzer and Stone and Social Studies Education for Young Americans by 
Ralph Jones. His book The Pursuit of Excellence: Introductory Readings in 
Education was published by American Book Company in 1965. Other books 
are in preparation. Dr. Shermis has worked closely with the Department of 
History and the Department of Economics in such activities as identifying the 
economic concepts in current social studies secondary textbooks. Samuel 
Shermis received his B.A. from Fresno State College, and his M.S. in Educa- 
tion and his Ph.D. from Kansas University. 
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